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PREFACE 

The present collection of addresses and bibliographies^ pre- 
viously published in American professional journals^ is offered 
at the request of numerous friends to a wider public. Just a 
few verbal changes have been made. The EducatUmal Bedew 
and Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik have 
kindly consented to the reprinting of my monographs which 
appeared there. 

The reader must judge whether this symposium is of value 
for the promotion of rational Modem Language instruction. 
Occasional repetitions of salient points are explained by the 
independent origm of the various papers, and may, I hope, be 
excused for that reason. 

It will be a great satisfaction to me if these articles contrib- 
ute somewhat to a clearer understanding of the basic principles 
of the Direct Method and of their practical application to 
definite aims in oiur teaching. The future is full of promise. 

C. A. K. 

Nxw YoBX, May, 1916. 
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THE TEACfflNG OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN GERMAN 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS » 

Having been sent to Continental Europe for a visit of eight 
weeks by the Board of Education of the City of New York as 
a teacher of Modem Languages in the New York City High 
Schools, I directed all my eflPorts of investigation to the method 
of teaching Modem Languages in the secondary schools of 
Germany. Questions of general school management and ad- 
ministration were deemed important only in so far as they 
might touch upon the organization and government of a High 
School Department. The notes I took did not pertain to the 
shadow, but to the substance itself. In other words, I did 
not take along a Suggestive Note-Book prepared especially for 
teachers visiting foreign schools by Dr. F. A. King et al., but 
recorded matters of vital interest to Modem Language teach- 
ers. I may state that in the course of my travels I called upon 
many of the most important "Reformers" of Grermany and 
became acquainted with them both in and out of the school- 
room. 

At the very beginning I must say that one should not ex- 
pect of me something well-nigh impossible. I do not hope to 
revolutionize Modem Language Teaching, nor can I say that 
I have found an all-saving method. I simply recorded what 
I observed, and shall endeavor to make these observations 
dear. 

* Report to Dr. William H. Maxwell, New York City Superintendent 
of Schools, in 1908. 

3 



4 THE DIRECT METHOD 

As I visited class-rooms chiefly in the Kingdom of Prussia, 
my subsequent remarks are made applicable to that State, 
though practically the same conditions prevail in the other 
twenty-five States. The factor of close and regular super- 
vision under State control is an important one, as it virtually 
explains and accounts for the high standard and imiformity 
of Modem Language instruction as well as of all other teach- 
ing. 

The German secondary schools for boys are divided, relative 
to length of curriculum, into two great classes: 1. Schools with 
a short course of six years; 2. Those with the full nine years' 
course. Graduation from the former entitles their students 
to one year of military service instead of the usual two or three 
years required, completion of the latter qualifies for the study 
of any of the professions in all German universities in addition 
to the one year voluntary service in either Army or Navy. 
Both classes of secondary schools have the same basis con- 
sisting of three years preparatory training in the 3 R's at the 
Vorschule with boys from the age of 6 to 9 years. 

As the six-year schools are, so to speak, but portions of the 
full-fiedged secondary institution, I shall not lay any stress 
upon their organization, but shall take up more fully the nine- 
year schools. There are three types of these: 1. Gymnasien, 
2. Realgymnasien, 3. Oberrealschulen. The Gymnasium we 
may call the classical school with Latin and Greek as the major 
subjects, and French as an adjunct. The Realgymnasium we 
may style the semi-classical school with Latin, French, and 
English as languages. The Oberrealschule is the most modern 
school, with purely Modem Language instruction. 

With regard to the number of hours a week for the teaching 
of Modem Languages in these schools, I submit the following 
tables: 
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In Prussia English is an elective, and in the three Hansa 
Towns of Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, English is a required 
study in the last four years with 2 lessons a week. All other 
subjects are obligatory save Hebrew. The entire language in- 
struction shows the following proportion to the total instruc- 
tion: 

Gynmasium ca. 3 : 5. 
Realgymnasium ca. 1 : 2. 
Oberrealschule ca. 2:5. 



As far as the teaching of Modem Languages — ^which in omr 
case always means French and English — ^in the Gymnasium is 
concerned, we can readily understand why Modem Language 
instruction there should be rather conservative. It usually fol- 
lows closely the procedure of the traditional teaching of the 
classics. Reading the text, then translating it into the mother 
tongue with questions on grammar is the order of the day. 
However, in the Frankfurt Reformgynmasium, the Goethe 
Gynmasium, where French is the very first foreign language 
taught beginning with VI^ the lesson in French I heard given 
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by Prof. Max F. Mann to Illb was of an altogether different 
type and stimulating indeed. Dr. Mann, who is also editor of 
the well-known Anglia, had a live recitation. He read to his 
34 boys, aged about 13 years, French stories which the scholars 
readily understood and retold. In fact, they caught the jokes 
and puns he narrated so well that Prof. Mann uttered the truism 
that he who grasps the jokes in a language understands the' 
language well. The granunar work, which was based upon his 
colleague Prof. Max Banner's Franzosische Satdehre on verbs 
with idiomatic prepositional constructions, was not of the old 
paradigm nature either, but the boys formed their own sen- 
tences, employing therein verbs of appropriate character. A 
little incident will illustrate the success of Dr. Mann's teach- 
ing. He wrote an ungrammatical, unidiomatic French sen- 
tence on the blackboard, the errors of which the boys instantly 
recognized and corrected. 

The Realgynmasien and Oberrealschulen offer the best op- 
portunities for progressive Modem Language teachers. Hence 
practically all my time was spent there. 

In the Realgynmasien of Frankfurt a. M. I saw unusually 
fine demonstrations of the "direct method." I shall not go 
into any details now. SuflSce it to say that the two Frankfurt 
Reform Realgynmasien show the following apportionment of 
Modem Languages : 

VI V IV mil OIII UII on UI OI Total 
French 666 4 43333 38 
EngUsh . » 6 4 4 4 18 

Comparing the totSl Ji§urs of Modei*^ Ldbg|i^|(e instmction 
here with the aggregate of the normal Realgymn^ium we find 
9 hoiu^' difference in favor of 'French* for ttie^.Kfefcrm Real- 
gynmasium and in. English the same number of recitations. 
In both the Reform Gynmasium and Reform Realgymnasium 
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French precedes Latin. French is taught alone in YI, V, and 
IV. In Illb Latin b added. In lib the Gymnasium requires 
Greek for four years, while the Realgymnasium teaches English 
instead. The idea of the ^'Reformschule" in relegating Latin 
to the position of second language is to start the Modem Lan- 
guagCy French, at a relatively early age> both for phonetic and 
linguistic reasons, leaving out of consideration the social and 
practical question. 

What then are the aims in teaching Modem Languages? 
That the study of languages both ancient and modem is the 
key to the world's literature, arts, and sciences is needless for 
me to state here again. Pres. Butier of Columbia, indeed, 
calls German and French indispensable keys to culture.^ 

That a certam skill in handling a Modem Language in read- 
ing, writing, and speaking should be one aim I certainly believe. 
It is one thing to have a literary vocabulary which is merely 
receptive, and another to possess a conunonplace vocabulary 
at least, which is active, and with which though relatively 
small one can say relatively much. But the chief aim in teach- 
ing foreign Uvmg languages should be to bring witiiin reach aU 
that is good, tme, and beautiful in the world, i.e. to be in direct 
communication with the other great nations. If that goal 
should be reached a better understanding between different 
modem nations would be a necessary concomitant. The pupil's 
national consciousness would be enlarged to the world's con- 
sciousness, to use a phra^ of Prof. Waetzold. The City of 
Hamburg thus states, 1904, the aims of Modem Language for 
Oberrealschulen : 

1. Understanding of the most important literary works of 
the last three centuries. 

2. Insight into the granunatical system of the language. 

3. ICnowledge of the most important epochs of the history 
of literature and civilization. 

\The Meaning of Education, p. 178, New York, 1900. 
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4. Skill in the oral and written use of the language. 

The results obtained in Modem Language instruction, as I 
observed them in the Realgymnasien and OberrealsGhulen, 
were highly satisfactory. Not only were the pupils greatly 
benefited in their mental development, but they also displayed 
a keen appreciation of style and literature based upon first- 
hand information rather than upon a study of certain text- 
books. 

How can we account for these really marvellous results? 
There are three factors at least that must be considered here: 

1. The amount of time allotted to the study of Modem Lan- 
guages in Grerman secondary schools. With nine years as max- 
imum and six years as minimum, with from six to three hours 
a week instmction, splendid results should almost be taken for 
granted. 

2. The pupils' attitude toward their school work and home- 
study is another vital element. They are practically driven 
to their fullest capacity, having from 25 (VI) to 31 hours (la) a 
week. Indeed, in my opinion they have too little time left for 
play and physical exercise. Just compare Nos. 1 and 2 with 
conditions prevailing here in the United States. 

3. The teachers' preparation for their work cannot be over- 
looked in a discussion of this kind. The equipment of a native 
Modem Language teacher in Grermany — and for that matter 
in all G>ntinental Europe — ^is well-nigh ideal. Besides his 
phonetic, philological, literary-historic, and pedagogical appara- 
tus he is usually quite conversant with the actual usage of the 
languages, acquired abroad during a prolonged stay, and kept 
up by means of frequent trips to either France or England. 

G)nsidering now the so-called methods piu*sued by teach- 
ers of Modem Languages in Grermany at the present time, we 
have to repeat the triple classification into conservatives, radi- 
cals, and moderates. According to Steinmiiller, in Breymann's 
NeiLsprachliche RefomUiteraiur, 1905, the majority of the Mod- 
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em Language teachers of Germany belong to the moderate re- 
formers. My observations have convinced me of the correct- 
ness of the statement. This classification depends upon the 
attitude of the teachers to the Direct or Reform Method. 

The real origin of this method dates from 1864, when Lou- 
vier, Hamburg, published his liber NcUurgemdssheU im fremdr 
epracUichen Unterrickt, Usually, however, we consider as the 
initial impulse of this reform in Germany Prof. W. Victor's 
pamphlet of 1882, bearing the title Der Sprachunterricht muss 
umkehren, by Quousque Tandem, the Marburger University 
professor's pseudonym. This booklet proved to be a veritable 
firebrand, to quote Dean Russell's word. It opposed the gram- 
matic-philological method then in full vogue and broke a lance 
for ideas championed before by such educators as Ratichius, 
Comenius, and Basedow. It demanded thoroughness of pro- 
nunciation, a more intensive study of reading, and inductive 
teaching of granunar based upon the reading. Above all, not 
the dead letter but the spoken word was to be put into the 
foreground of Modem Language teaching. 

The Reform Movement gained many adherents not only in 
Germany, but also in France, Scandinavia, and elsewhere, to 
such an extent that the Prussian Ministry of Education not 
only took cognizance of it, but supported its main principles. 
In the Royal Decree of November 26, 1900, issued by Emperor 
William II at Kiel, we read: "In Modern Languages special 
efforts must be made to secure skill in speaking the foreign 
idiom and a ready comprehension of the most popular authors." 

From my own observations I am led to believe that teaching 
following tiie Direct Method is decidedly more interesting and 
more productive of good results than is instruction according 
to the old translation method. The day of granunatic formal- 
ism in Germany in Modem Language instruction is happily 
post, but that does not necessarily imply that a utilitarian form- 
alism as advocated by many radical reformers should take its 
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place for all grades of instruction. By that I mean the total 
exclusion of the native speech from the class-room in connec- 
tion with all literary reading seems to be of doubtful value. 
Of course, such a state of affairs is ideal, and can be attained 
by men of the type of M. Walter or G. Wendt. But for the 
normal teacher a translation into the mother tongue or an ex- 
planation therein at times seems to be mandatory as a last re- 
sort. Really difficult passages of advanced texts mainly at 
sight are only then truly understood in all details when a fluent 
and terse translation of them is given. After all we are trying 
to get at the substance itself, at the thought, and not so much 
at the form; the training of judgment is necessary. 

In examining the Reform Method minutely I was wondering 
how much of the results I saw was due to this method and how 
much to the teacher. Ultimately the method is the teacher 
himself who, of course, in his turn is influenced by some pre- 
vailing educational plan. 

I can see one danger in this method when followed to its 
extreme — ^that personality is too important a factor. Method 
alone, even the Reform Method, cannot produce phenomenal 
results unless it be in the hand of a more than ordinary peda- 
gogue. The demands upon the teacher's energy, wealth of 
information, and ingenuity, at least in the higher grades, are of 
such a nature that the average instructor will, of necessity, 
somewhat modify this method to suit his own individuality. 
But no teacher of Modem Languages can ignore the "Reform" 
any longer: indeed, he must accept its cardinal principles. 
The New Method has carried the day. 

I will now take up in greater detail some representative les- 
sons I heard in order to point out the mode of procedure. 

-Transport yourself into a class-room at the Oberrealschule 
in Cassel, Dr. Quiehl's school. It is the first recitation from 
8 to 9 A. M. on Monday. Oberlehrer Grund is in charge of the 
44 boys that make up Sexta b, a beginners' French class in 
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their third month of actual study at the tender age of from 9 
to 10 years. Mr. Grund having entered the class — ^which, as 
customarily^ had risen — asked the class captain: Qui est ab- 
sent? Reply frouft the boy: Personne. Then, turning to the 
now seated class, the teacher said: Levez-vous! Whereupon 
all boys while rising answer: Nous nous levons. Then the re- 
verse process was observed, with: Asseyez-vous ! Nous nous 
ass^yons. Pointing to Victor's sound-chart Mr. Grund asked 
a boy: Moritre-moi le son de "s" — s and j are diflBcult for any 
South and Middle Grerman to pronounce. The boy repeats: Je 
montre s, and the whole class also. Now, taking up the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, the teacher asks, e.g., taking a pupil's 
arm: Qu*est-ce que c'est que cela? Reply: C'est le bras, which 
is repeated by the class, or c'est la main, c'est une main, ce sont 
deux mains, (doigt, jambe, pied, 6paule). Blackboard work is 
going on simultaneously. Taking up a note-book the teacher 
asks: Qu'est-ce que Vest? Answer: C'est un cahier, or ce sont 
deuXy trois cahiers, etc., as the case might be. This exercise, 
being a constant drill on genders and numbers, was continued 
by practice on aflSrmative, negative and interrogative verbal 
forms besides introducing new nouns by means of objective 
work (perception method, as Jespersen calls it). Of this An- 
schauungsunterricht Dir. Ferd. Schmidt is one of the foremost 
advocates. The teacher, pointing to windows: Sont-ce des 
portes? Answer (given with indignation with everj^body on the 
alert): Non, monsieur, ce ne sont pas des portes, ce sont des 
fen^tres. He did the same with crayons, plumes, porte-plumes, 
bancs, tables, chaises, livres, cartes, tableaux, batons, regies, 
being well supplied for such purposes with the necessary uten- 
sils. A drill on possessive adjectives closed the lesson with mon 
crayon est vert, noir, jaune, rouge, mes crayons sont . . ., ma 
chaise est blanche, and all possible variations of ton and ta^ 
son and sa. The new words in sentence form were entered in 
each pupil's exercise book. To what conclusion did I come at 
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the end of such a lesson? I heard many of the same or nmilar 
type both m French and English: 

1. The pronunciation of the foreign word was careful and 
good. No mistake passed by unchallenged. Every error was 
pointed out on the Lauttafel and corrected. 

2. All answers were clothed in full sentences. The foreign 
language practically reigned supreme. 

3. Granunar was taught not abstractly but inductively. 

4. A vocabulary was naturally acquired and gradually in- 
creased. 

The pupils had in their possession Franzosisches Elemeniar" 
huch by the reformers Kiihn and Diehl. 

Director M. Walter, the most brilliant reformer, had in addi- 
tion to these features in his beginners' class the reciting of poems 
and singing of songs to alleviate possible monotony. Further- 
more, he lays more stress upon the Gouin Method than upon 
the Objective Work — no doubt for the reason that the former 
puts the verb (action) into the van and not the noun as does 
the latter. 

In most advanced classes I did not hear many words of Grep- 
man spoken by either teacher or pupils. The students often 
displayed such wealth of information on English or American 
history, geography, literature, or history of literature as to be 
well-nigh marvellous. Shakespeare's dramas, Moli^re's com- 
edies were discussed intelligently, with long quotations of fa- 
mous passages. In one class, e.g., the American War of Inde- 
pendence was discussed ably and fully. 

Superior Modem Language teaching I observed in the only 
girls' school I visited in the Viktoriasdiule und Lehrerinnen 
Seminar at Darmstadt. In the former I heard a beginners' 
French class taught by Miss Maurer, in the latter it was my 
pleasure to be present at five English lessons given by Prof. H. 
Heim. The English pronunciation of the young ladies was 
reaUy excellent. It was based not upon mere imitation^ but 
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upon very accurate and scientific study of phonetics and sound- 
physiology. The speaking ability of the prospective teachers 
was of the first order, too. In fact, even in grammar work and 
metrics English was used exclusively. I cannot but mention 
another phase of the work there and that is the Realien. Dr. 
Heim had so familiarized his students with England, and Lon- 
don in particular, by means of maps, pictures, etc., that they 
displayed, a rather unusual amount of information in history, 
geography, topography, and literature. He encourages his stu- 
dents to write him letters in the foreign language. Some of 
these epistles I read were a credit to both teacher and pupil in 
substance as well as in form. 

The young ladies receive considerable instruction both in 
French and English. French is given for seven years in the 
Hohere Madchenschule, with three additional years in the pro- 
fessional Seminar, while English is required during four years 
with three additional years in the Seminar. 

The final written examination in English, lasting 3 hours, 
consisted in 1907 of an original essay entitled: A description 
of HoelzeFs picture "Spring." In 1908, Easter, the task was 
a translation of ca. 370 words into English from a rather diffi- 
cult German piece (after Macaulay) on the Origin of the Eng- 
lish Nation. 

Of the 28 girls 10 received I with no mistakes. 

14 " II " from 1-3 mistakes. 
3 " III " from 4-6 mistakes. 
Only 1 " IV failed with 9 mistakes. 

These certainly are results of which any Modem Language 
teacher may be justly proud. Through the courtesy of both 
the Professor and the Acting Principal I had access to these in- 
teresting official documents. 

Gmiparipg now the results of Modem Language teaching 
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obtained in Germany with those we teachers try to achieve 
here in the United States^ I submit the following essentials as 
requisite to success in the teaching of German and French 
in our High Schools^ making due allowance for our different 
environment and ideals: 

I. More time and greater prommence in the curriculum 
should be given to German and French. One Modem Lan- 
guage at least should be required of every student throughout 
his whole high school course of four years, with at least 5 
periods a week the first year, and 4 a week in the last three 
years. This seems to me imperative in any high school, 
whether academic, or technical, or commercial. With more 
prominence in the course will be mated a more serious atti- 
tude on the part of the pupils toward Modem Language 
work. 

II. Better teachers of Modem Languages are needed here. 
The proper way to procure them would be to require and test 
a severe preparation for their work, not only in writing but also 
orally, and the way to induce them to take up teaching would 
be by granting them respectable living salaries with honest 
chances of promotion and sabbatical years for study and travel. 
If we have better teachers, our results, of necessity, will be 
better. 

III. The method of teaching Modem Languages must be 
improved, must become more practical. It ought to be an 
efiicient correlation of conversation, grammar, reading, and 
translation. To teach German or French or Spanish we must 
realize and make our students feel that these languages are 
living. It seems almost trite when I advocate for living lan- 
guages a live method. By that I mean above all arouse and 
sustain interest. 

1. Insure and insist upon good pronunciation. In a living 
language we must have it first of all. To procure this the ele- 
ments of phonetics and sound-physiology ought to be given. 
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Phonetic transcription for this country I consider unnecessary 
and a waste of valuable limited time^ at least in German. 

2. Give as much oral work as possible. Remember every 
mmute in foreign speech is a gain. Of course, I am not chain- 
pioning haphazard conversation, but conversation with a pur- 
pose, best based upon the text. Hitherto we have neglected 
too much the oral side by practically paying exclusive atten- 
tion to the ocular. Full sentences should always be required 
even for the easiest answer. The acquisition of an active 
vocabulary is important here. 

3. Give more real reading with well graded texts, with less 
translation, which . usually is transliteration. This transver- 
balization (ef. Sisson, School Review, Sept., 1907) is not con- 
ducive to "Sprachgefiihl" nor to the proper appreciation of 
literary qualities. If we do insist upon translation let it be 
jQuent and terse. Abandon so-called composition work or trans- 
lation from English into the foreign idiom. It is an art that 
does not concern us. 

4. Teach grammar thoroughly, not as an end, but simply as 
a means to an end. Do not make it too abstract, too technical, 
but rather let it be inventional, if you please, at least at first. 

5. Lead your students to understand the life, history, and 
civilization of the country the language of which they are learn- 
ing. The proper "milieu" must not be underrated. 

From the previous suggestions one can infer that in the main 
I am advocating as absolutely essential the principles of the 
'* Reform" for America also, but that I do not emphasize for 
our country scientific phonetics in the class-room — at least not 
in Grerman — ^though this is indispensable for the teacher, nor 
the perception method in high schools, but rather a combina- 
tion of the objective and psychological Gouin method as being 
better suited to our older pupils. The Report of the Committee 
cf Twelve certainly needs revision in the light of mature experi- 
ence. 
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If you were to ask this pertinent question of me, ''What shall 
our method of teaching Modem Languages here be so as to be 
best productive of good results ?'' I should outline the mode of 
procedure about thus — ^taking for granted a preliminary thor^ 
ough drill on pronunciation: 

For the First Year 

I 1. Giving all directions in the foreign language the teacher 
reads the advanced lesson from the Reader slowly, with accu- 
rate pronunciation and proper emphasis, sentence for sentence. 
A pupil repeats the first sentence, another the next, etc., with 
books closed. All new words are put on the blackboard by 
the teacher, also idiomatic expressions. Grammar at first 
should not be theoretical, but taught on the installment plan, 
giving only what is absolutely essential. Grammar, as Kiihn 
says, should never be taught before the language and apart 
from it. 

2. Taking up'^the last or home lesson, the teacher will quickly 
translate the assignment into English with books still closed. 

3. Books are opened and sentence after sentence is distinctly 
read by one pupil at a time without translating it into English. 

4. All pupils read in imison the whole lesson assigned. 

5. With books closed oral work or dictation will follow, either 
on the text or still better on questions and answers from the 
text. A good plan is to vary the questions by calling for the 
pupil's answer with subject — or verb — or object, or by using 
adverbial questions, at times changing the number or tense, etc 

6. Renarration of the whole orally or in writing. 

After the First Year 

1. Reading must be placed in the centre of the instruction, 
making speaking subservient to it. The texts read should be 
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thoroughly foreign in atmosphere, depicting the life^ history, 
geography, and civilization of that country and of no other. 
The books should be graded both as to difficulty and class: 
At first easy contemporary prose, later more difficult texts, at 
the very end ma;^terpieces of the classic period. Ambition on 
the part of the teacher is praiseworthy, but the pupils' horizon 
must be considiered first and last. Translation into the mother 
tongue should be practiced occasionally, usually only as a last 
resort. 

2. No^ translation into the foreign idiom should be required, 
but instead of that real live composition based upon the read- 
ing. ' Retranslation, free reproduction, renarration, having in 
mind the acquisition of a larger vocabulary and idioms. Letters 
on the text might also be introduced, but with care, owing to 
their greater difficulty. 

3. Grammar should be thoroughly systematized as a com- 
parative study of the foreign and native tongues. The essen- 
tials of both accidence and syntax should be completely under- 
stood. 

In this connection I may say that I realize and deprecate the 
lack of really suitable American books, both readers and gram- 
mars. A book like E. Hausknecht's The English Student, 
Berlin, Wiegandt & Grieben, 8th ed., 1907, should be known 
by every up-to-date language teacher in America. 

For final examinations, in my opinion, translation from the 
English into the foreign tongue, chiefly of disconnected sen- 
tences, should never be required unless the passage has been 
previously read in the original. 

From the newspapers I have gathered that the principals of 
Private Schools at a recent meeting held in New York decided 
to petition the Universities to make the entrance examina- 
tions in Modem Languages easier. I hope they had in mind 
the crux of so-called composition when they passed their 
reaohition. 
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In conclusion, I wish publicly to thank all German colleagues 
with whom I had the pleasure of coming into contact for their 
kind attention and the liberal advice they gave me. Principals 
and teachers alike vied with each other in courtesy. They 
gave me valuable information, and placed at my disposal the 
necessary literature as well as school programs and schedules. 
To Prof. Wilhelm Victor, of the University of Marburg, I feel 
especially under obligation, as he sacrificed almost two hours 
of his precious time for me. That under these conditions my 
professional stay in Germany during the summer of 1908 was 
not only greatly interesting but highly instructive goes without 
saying. 

Official Permission 

Yfiih reference to obtaining official permission to visit German schools, 
just a word. In Hamburg, a free Hanseatic city, under a republican form 
of government, I had no difficulty in entering the school-rooms. Each 
principal can see fit to admit a well-recommended foreigner to inspect the 
work done in his school, provided the teacher in charge of the class to be 
visited is willing to consent. Such consent will invariably be given unless 
a teacher is overrun by visitors or imless the class is engaged in a written 
exercise. 

In the Grand Duchy of Hessen-Darmstadt I received, upon request, 
within one half-hour, official permission to inspect the instruction in the 
higher schools. 

Prussia, however, is the land of red tape and bureaucracy. My regis- 
tered letters, addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin, were 
sent August 19 and 22. I received no reply until, on September 4, the 
Embassy of the United States of America, Berlin, informed me that my 
request for permission to visit schools in Prussia had been referred to them. 
The Second Secretary wrote me that the Embassy had lent its support to 
my request. My three credentials which I had sent to the Minister of Edu- 
cation were returned to me by the American Embassy, with the statement 
that I should receive the desired permission as soon as it was procured 
from the German Government. Finally, after five weeks, on September 
21, the Embassy sent me a notice enclosing the official permission of the 
Kultus Ministerium. 

Fortunately, the various school principals, both of state and municipal 
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institutions^ whom I visited, were men of broad mind and sympathetic 
nature. Though it was without the official sanction of the authorities, 
they nevertheless admitted me to their schools. One of the Directors even 
told me that I might not receive my permission until my inspection trip 
was completed. Hence the official permission in my opinion should be 
procured personally in Berlin at the very outset, to avoid any possible 
future annoyance. 



lAst of Schools Visited 

The following are the cities, schools, and teachers I visited during the 
months of August and September, 1908: 



Hamburg: Oberrealschule v. d. Hol- 

stentore 
Harburg: Realgynmasium 
Hannover: Oberrealschule am Cle- 

vertor 
Cassel: Oberrealschule 

Realgynmasium 
3iarburg: Oberrealschule 

University 

Hanau: Oberrealschule 

fVankfurt a. M.: Musterschule 
Groethe Gynmasium 
Woehler Realgynmasium 

V^^esbaden: Oberrealschule 

Oberrealschule am Zietenring 

Dannstadt: Viktoriaschule und Se- 
minar 

Hdddberg: Oberrealschule 



Prof. G. Wendt, et aL 

Dir. Wolf, et al. 
Prof. Noltemeyer. 

Dir. Quiehl, Prof. Meinhoff, Ftof. 
Grund, Dr. Neumann, et al. 

Dr. Fuckel. 

Dir. Knabe, Dr. Glaser, Dr. Hauck, 
et al. 

Prof. W. Victor in private confer- 
ence. 

Dir. Ferd. Schmidt, et al. 

Dir. Max Walter, Dr. G. H. Sander. 

Prof. Mann, Prof. Banner. 

Prof. B. Eggert. 

Prof. Ph. Rossmann, Dr. Diehl, et al. 

Dir. A. Hoefer, Dr. Schnaus, et al. 

Prof. H. Heim, Miss Maurer. 

Prof. J. Ruska in conference. 



Some of the Reformers whom I knew by reputation I was unable to see 
-tar one reason or another. In Wiesbaden Prof. Karl Kiihn had been 
pensioned, while H. P. Junker had moved to Braunschweig. Of J. Bier- 
baum in Karlsruhe I could not learn anything. Prof. Lenz in Darmstadt 
had died that very year in January. L. Bahlsen had been transferred from 
Berlin to Stralsund as principal of a school. Prof. Martin Hartmann in 
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Ldpmg I heard had given up diacussioiis on methods of Modem Language 
teadiing, and his active interest in International Correspondence, but em- 
braced in lieu the cause of anti-alcoholism. Director E. Hausknecht had 
left not only Berlin but also Kiel, to become Professor in the Univa*sity of 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Ftof . Reinhaidt, Frankfurt, had been called into 
the Bureau of Education, Berlin. Director Franz D&rr (A the Liebig 
Realschule, Frankfurt-Bockenheim, made an appointment with me, which 
I, unfortunately, could not keep. So I had to miss him, very much against 
my wishes. Dir. Wittmann, Heidelberg, was on leave ci absence. Prof. 
Gundlach, Wdlburg, was ill. Dr. Klinghardt, Bmdsburg, had holidays 
when I mii^t have seen him. 
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WHAT PROMINENCE IS TO BE ASSIGNED TO THE WORK IN 
SPEAKING THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE ?» 

We shall consider the following questions: 

I. Why should we teach our* pupils to speak the Modem 
Languages? 

II. How is the work in speaking a modem language to be 
carried on? 

III. What prominence shall we assign to speaking? 

IV. What will be the results and the eflfect, if work in speak- 
ing is emphasized in modem language teaching? 

Why should we teach the speaking of the foreign language? 

Without the ability to speak a living language our pupils 

1. will never enter into the real spirit and life of that lan- 
guage, and 

2r will never attain genuine, intelligent appreciation of its 
Iiteratiu*e. 

Language comes from lingua (tongue), hence language is 
primarily a form of speech. Sprache comes from sprechen, und 
tine Sprache ist da, um gesprochen zu werden. Written language 
is merely an epitome of spoken language. The kennen must be 
preceded by the k&nnen. 

In other words, both aspects of language must be studied, 
while speaking is not an end but rather a means to an end. 
How can we understand fully a language imless we comprehend 
it when spoken to, or unless we can speak it? Oral facility 

* Paper read before the New York State Modem Language Association, 
at .Teaohec9 Coll^se, Columbia University, New York City, Dec. 30, 1909. 
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penetrates into the very essence of a language and leads to 
thinking in the idiom. 

If the ability to speak a living language is essential to a 
proper imderstanding of it^ is it not also true that without the 
knowledge of the language one cannot hope to appreciate in- 
telligently its literature^ which is recorded in language? Can 
any one appreciate literature unless one has the language as 
standard of comparison? 
-- How is the work in speaking a modem language to be carried 
on? 

First: Give the pupils a solid foundation of practical pho- 
netics to insiu*e good and intelligent pronimciation. That is 
absolutely imperative. Familiarity with the sounds of a lan- 
guage is the best preparation for speaking it. How can we 
erect a substantial structure without a strong foundation? 

I shall not go into any details here. Suffice it to say that 
the pupils must understand the differentiation between the 
English and the foreign sounds as to the action and position of 
the vocal organs, and as to the point of articulation. The new 
basis of articulation must be made clear. 

Lyric Poetry is of value here for two reasons: 1. It furnishes 
a good means of securing accurate pronunciation and intonUr 
tion, the more so when the poem can be sung. 2. It is less 
easily forgotten than detached prose, and any aid to the mem- 
ory ought to be welcome, not to speak of the aesthetic side. 
The ear, which is the proper receptive organ of language, is 
thus developed before the faculty of speech. Before oral work 
ought to come aural training. 

Second: Inmiediately after this thorough drill on pronuncisr* 
tion, speaking per se, with a well-defined purpose, must set in. 
Appeal to the students directly through the foreign language. 
Issue your conunands in German or French, and have them 
answered in the foreign idiom. Numerals offer, in my opinion, 
a fruitful field of conversation: Cardinab first, in conjimctioQ 
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with, for instance, the names of the days, weeks, and seasons^ 
age of pupils, time of the day, parts of the body or things in the 
school-room. Problems in mental arithmetic are very stimulat- /- 
ing also. The teacher's questions must be answered by the 
pupil or by the pupils in complete sentences. Bear in mind 
that the sentence ia the unit of si)eech. Ordinals would next 
furnish current date, anniversaries, etc., as topics of conversa- 
tion. Simultaneously by way of the so-called object method 
(Anschauungsunterricht) the students* vocabulary is greatly 
increased. However, I do not advocate making much of this 
perception method for our pupils. 

TojXYG power and self-assurance the recitation ought to be 
made dramatic. All actions of the pupils ought to be accom- 
paniedT)yi5orf€sponding language, whether in the 1st or indeed 
2a or 3d persons (Gouin methdd). Security in forms is thus 
effected. Comparison might also be taught dramatically. 
Blackboard work is carried on hand in hand with these oral 
exercises so as to impress also the visual and graphic centers 
besides the auditory and motor-speech. At any rate, do not 
forget that repd'Mo est mater stvdwrum. 

[ork m ust form an integral part of all work both in 
speiSmg^m reading, especially in large classes. For the sake 
of testing the power of understanding the spoken language, 
dictation is not only a good device but also an invaluable aid. 

Third: Speaking based upon the text, upon the reading, 
would follow as a natural continuation of the oral exercises. In 
other words, the reading material should be presented, at least 
at first, as speaking material. In this manner reading becomes 
real, lebendig, and the foreign language grows naturally into the 
language of the class-room. We should advise the taking up 
of a reader first, then an easy text, etc. As the pupils' active 
vocabulary and wealth of idiomatic expressions increase they 
really begin to compose and will be led by their own Sprach- 
gefiM. Original oral and written compositions should be kept 
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up throughout the course. Free reproductions are also of in- 
calculable value here. Translation is practically, debarred or, 
at least, reduced to a minimum. "^ ' 

Be sure that the texts studied contain good German or 
French — ^not corrupt newspaper jargon — and that they depict 
the life and ideals of that nation the language of which you are 
teaching. Besides the linguistic instruction, you furnish in this 
way an additional cultural training that must not be underrated, 
not to mention the powerful appeal to imagination. But, above 
all, the students hear during the recitations by far more (Jer- 
man and French than they would ordinarily assimilate if they 
were to read, say, ten times as much. We believe that knowl- 
edge of the living language is the best road toward an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the literature. The colloquial vocabulaiy 
is by dint of reading supplemented by a literary vocabulary, 
the possession of which certainly is a conditio sine qua non for 
the rational study of literature. A realistic vocabulary is thus 
obtained. 

What prominence shall we assign to speaking? 

K my previous suggestions are valid, then the answer is self- I 
evident: You cannot do too much consistent work in speaking 
the foreign language. Speaking must be an essential and im- 
portant part of all modern language instruction as the best 
means of learning the foreign language. With speaking the 
work must begin. From speaking the work in writing is devel- 
oped. Upon speaking the work in reading is based. Speaking 
facility is a necessary condition for the appreciation of the 
literature of a modem language, both as to form and content. 

Assign to speaking that paramount position which is abso- 
lutely essential for any success in modem language work. For 
the ability to speak a living language will furnish the key to 
all storehouses of intelligence, and will unlock all the doors that 
lead to a proper understanding and appreciation of the great 
nations, their literature, history, geography, and civilization^- 
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which are the ultimate ends of all language work. Remember: 
we are teachers of the German or French language^ not of 
German or French grammar alone. 

Is English to be excluded entirely?' ' 

No. Systematic work in grammar, after the student knows 
something of the language, is, considering our conditions, I 
think, best carried on in English. A language is individual^ 
specific, but granunar is universal. German accidence espe- 
cially is so difficult and so different from English that constant 
reference should be made to the mother tongue. Abstract 
granunar instruction is scarcely ever fruitful, but as a compar- 
ative study grammar is of great valiie and interest. Let us 
remember that grammar should illuminate the language, but 
language should not illustrate grammar. Grammar must eluci- 
date, describe, but not define. Locke maintains that grammar 
can be taught only to those who speak the language, since other- 
wise the teaching of the granunar of a language will be im- 
possible. 

Results: 

If speaking is placed in the foreground of modem language 
work — ^thereby not neglecting any other phase but rather aiding 
it: 

1. The dass will be jconstantly alive, a condition befitting a ' 
living language. 

2. Enthusiasm and interest, so necessary for success in any 
kind of work, will be patent. 

3. Originality, self-activity, and self-reliance will be engen- 
dered. Speaking facility of a living language develops the 
pupil's individuality more than does a passive reading acquaint- 
ance, and adjusts him more quickly to his new environment 
than does a formal, lifeless presentation. 

4. Work will be slower at first, but surer and more thorough. 
In this way superficiality and too great hiury — ^the foes of all 
our instruction — ^will be practically eliminated. 
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5. Attention will be concentrated upon the cpn teat rathCT 
than uppn_die form. Speaking leads into the^tEought aH^ 
brings forth t£emeamng. 

6. A comparative mastery of the j^ken langufi^S-giKes^ 
power, which is, ultimately, the object of all education. With 
this equipment the more arduous tasks of literary reading and 
writing will become comparatively easy and will prove to be 
sources of delight and not of despair. 

In a word, tiie study of modem languages will be a pleasure 
and not a task. With this enjoyment will be mated an appe- 
tite for knowledge, for improvement, which is essential in true 
education. Remember: we are to educate and not only to 
instruct. Let us be leaders and open up for our pupils one of 
the avenues that lead to happiness and a better mode of living. 
The best lesson a teacher can teach is how to learn. 

We have pointed out in the foregoing the absolute necessity 
as to reason, mode, scope, and value of work in speaking the 
foreign language. Hence the following two theses seem to be 
,--justified: 

1. That work in speaking the foreign Umgyagebe r e q u ir e d m all 
grades of modem language teaching. 

As a logical sequel, we maintain: 

2. That aural and oral work, including memorimmg of poems, 
etc., done in class and subject to inspection, be an integral pari af 
any examination and receive appropriate credit, perhaps 20 per 
cent., by the State authorities (similar to credit given for note-bock 
work in the sciences). 

In other words, work in speaking will only then be enforced 
and recognized, if due allowance for such work is granted and 
called for by the authorities. 

When all is said and done, this fact remains, that before we 
can truly reform the method of teaching, we must educate the 
teachers of modem languages. Familiarity on their part with 
the accidence, syntax, and lit^ary history is not enough. They 
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must take cognizance of the '' Reform '^ which has carried the 
day. With an improved working apparatus for the teachers 
\nll come better results. Above all, see that teachers of living 
languages can handle them as such, i.e.^ have oral facility, 
"wt^xamr-easily be determined by a rigid oral examination. 
Power to use is, after all, the measure of efficiency in a modem 
Imguage. To insure high efficiency sabbatical years for study 
and txavd ought to be granted to modem language teachers. 
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DISCUSSION ON "PBESENT CONDITIONS AND THE DIRECT 

METHOD" » 

• 

We learn a living language in order that we may be able to 
understand it and to use it. To attain both ends^ the spoken 
knd the recorded language must be considered. The most 
economical way of becoming proficient in the latter is by way 
of the former. If we have anything to say and can say it, we 
can write it also. But how can we write effectively if we 
have something to say but are not thoroughly conversant 
with the usage of the tongue ? What is the result ? A heter- 
ogeneous composite & la mosaic, but with an effect that is 
appalling. 

NowTlet no one misunderstand me: I am not championing a 
so-called natural method of teaching modem languages — ^which 
is a hums a rum lucendo — ^but a rational method which will be 
productive of best results. If we start with the sounds, words, 
phrases, and easy sentences of the foreign language, soon the 

. hl^bjit of thinking in it will not only be engendered but become 
sitable. I should iadvise not using any books in the initial stage 

jof our modem language instmction, and this for two reasons: 

(1) There will be no printed symbols to confuse the pupil in 
the very beginning. 

(2) The constant staggering from one language into an eh* 
tirely different one will be avoided. After some five weeks of 



bef(»e the Modem Language Round Table Coofereaoe of 
tkfr N» £. A. at Boston.; Mafl8.» on July 8» 1910. 
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preliminary practice of aural and oral training, an easy Reader 
may be taken up, reserving the study of systematic Grammar 
to the very end of the first term after the pupil knows something 
of the language. 

Some one will speak of the difficulties confronting us in em- 
ploying the direct method of teaching modem languages. I 
say, difficulties there are everywhere, and there is no royal 
road to learning. But most difficulties are not very serious, or 
appear greater than they really are. Let us take, e.g., the age 
of the pupils, the time and length allotted to the study of 
modem languages, and the inherent difficulty, chiefly of Ger- 
man. Believe me, all of these seeming obstacles will vanish 
before an energetic, resourceful Modern Language teacher. 
Our pupils entering upon the study of foreign languages ai^e 
about fourteen years old. To be sure, I should like to see them 
start a few years younger, but what of it ? Their vocal organs 
are still flexible. They have imagination and enthusiasm in 
abundance. As to time, five periods a week and four years' 
length are enough to obtain good results, as is proved by the 
Frankfurter Reform-Realgymnasien for the study of English. 
Of course, a one-year course in modern languages is an ab- 
surdity. 

Grerman inflections are difficult, I grant, but the results 
achieved in France with the direct method are more than satis- 
factory, and go to prove that even the most troublesome fea- 
tures of German accidence can be readily mastered in this way, 
i.e., cases, prepositions, adjective and noun declensions, gen- 
ders, position of words, etc. 

As to dearth of properly trained teachers — which is one of 
the most important problems — it is really amazing to record 
how little it takes to employ and succeed with the direct method. 
A Conscientious teacher does not need to be a Sprachmeister, 
but must have so assimilated the work in question that intelli- 
gent queries may be put and suitable full answers be given. 
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Docendod igcim is is true everywhere and likewise ''practice 
lUMffis perfect. ^^ A given text has its specific vocabulary, which 
can easily be handled by any fairly well-prepared teacher. I 
can safely assert that in our own city not many teachers, if any, 
could be found who could not appeal to the pupils directly in 
the foreign tongue if they, the teachers, were encouraged and 
directed to proceed thus. The effect upon the teaching would 
be a vitalizing of our instruction and a regeneration, or, at least, 
a vivification of both teachers and pupils alike. 
'' How about our present examinations? Do they test the 
pupils' knowledge of language and Sprachgef uhl ? I most em- 
phatically say: No, but they bring forth some nominal and 
verbal formations that are truly wonderful, at times impossible, 
at times meaningless. 

What do you think of questions like: Conjugate, in the 
singular, vorgef alien in the present indicative; anfing in the per- 
fect indicative passive. Write, with the definite article, the 
genitive singular and the nominative plural of Sonne. Trans- 
late into idiomatic English: Diese Behandlung der Fabel ist 
nichis weniger als notwendig, where at our Borough Conference 
of Grerman Teachers most of those present broke down. 
Write the synopsis of hob auf in the second singular passive. 
Imperative: werde aufgehoben reminds me of werdet geboren, 
naissons. 

I shall not speak at length now of these examinations, es- 
pecially the so-called Regents', since I reserve them for another 
day. All I want to say is: As long as grammatic formalism 
and pedantic erudition reign supreme, that long we cannot ex- 
pect to teach German and French properly. Let us free our- 
selves from this incubus of modem language instruction, and 
let us take the road which leads to happiness and conscious 
power, i.e., the direct method of teaching modem languages. 

Let the work in modem languages be primarily work in aural 
and oral facility and let it be tested in all examinations. For the 
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ability to speak a foreign languid is the best means to the 
deinred end of learning that language. The educational au- 
thorities of New York City are bq;inning to realize the impor- 
tance of this matter. . 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE REGENTS' EXAMINATIONS IN 

GERMAN! 

Difficile est satiram rum scribere. — ^Juvenal, Satirae, I. 30. 

My remarks on the New York State examinations in Ger- 
man, usually called the Regents', will be destructive criticism 
at first, as the above quotation would indicate. Then I hope 
to give some hints of a constructive nature. In part one I in- 
tend to demonstrate that the Regents' examinations in German 
of recent date have been unfair both to children and to the 
teachers, and have been pedagogically unsound. 

In criticising examinations, it stands to reason that occa- 
sional reference must be made to the syllabus upon which the 
examinations are supposedly based. A syllabus may be ever 
so good, yet will really amount to nothing if the examinations 
are not in conformity with the spirit of the syllabus. In other 
words, in practice not the syllabus but the examinations de- 
termine the mode of instruction, since the examination in actu- 
ality is 99 per cent, of the syllabus. 

However, I shall not attempt in this paper to criticise mi- 
nutely any syllabus save for cogent reasons. This part of the 
work is being done by competent men elsewhere. Some of 
you may not know that at the last annual meeting of the Mod- 
em Language Association of America the following resolution 
was adopted: "That a committee of three be appointed by 

^ Address made at the N. Y. State Mod. Lang. Ass'n, Rochester, Dec. 
27, 1910. 
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the chairman of the Germanic section of the Central Division 
of the Modem Language Association of America to co-operate 
with a similar committee of the Romance section of this body 
to consider the question of revising the Report of the Conunittee 
of Twelve." ITiis resolution does not merely intend a revision 
of the text-books but a complete revision of the cardinal points 
of view. The committee is more than ever of the opinion that 
we need such a thorough rewriting of the Report, and the sooner 
we get it the better. The conunittee hopes for definite, prac- 
tical results and will lay the revision before the Central Division 
of the Modem Language Association in St. Louis this week. 
At any rate, the Report of the Conunittee of Twelve has been 
foimd insufficient and wanting. The general outcome has been 
well-deserved reproaches from non-modem language men. 

This is what one distinguished foreigner has to say of the 
report: "I have before me the report of a distinguished com- 
mittee on modem languages, but it is not too much to say that 
the psychology underlying that report would not be accepted 
to-day in any reputable university. It is remarkable that such 
an important document was drafted without a survey of the 
results accomplished on the continent of Europe, and still more 
remarkable that no attempt was msgde at expert psychological 
analysis of the mode in which thousands of immigrants enter 
the United States and acquire English year by year without 
any assistance from instmctors. If there are laws of mind at 
all which control this operation, such laws cannot be banished 
from the school, however diligently they may be ignored by 
the academies. And much has been witnessed since that re- 
port was issued: both psychology and pedagogy have made 
rapid advances. I venture to think that if a dozen educated 
laymen, or teachers not committed to ^aditional views, were 
to undertake a survey into the results of modem language 
teaching in Europe, the Report of 1898 would be discarded. 
Cf. School Renew, November, 1910, pp. 638-639. 
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We are of the same opinion, and if the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve was untenable for 1896 and 1898, what must 
modem langufige teachers abroad think of it in 1911 ? This re- 
port affects us in New York State most seriously, as the State 
Syllabus for modem languages is not only based upon the re- 
port, but the report is cited almost verbatim for our guidance 
even for the next five years. So the new syllabus does not 
offer any real help and is no true guide. It will again encourage 
the weak and poorly trained teachers in a laissez-faire method, 
and will again produce, to say the least, mediocre students. 
What we expect of a good syllabus is that it shall give definite 
hints to the teacher for actual class-room work, such as are 
given in the New York City Syllabus for German. Your com- 
mittee on resolutions of last year contended for that point, and 
embodied this require^ment in the resolutions. 

Speaking of the new State Syllabus we must say, however, 
that the preamble is decidedly a step in advance, and we ear- 
nestly tmst that the remarks on the treatment of modem lan- 
guages and on the selection of reading matter will be followed 
up in practice in all coming examinations. It is a pity, however, 
that the syllabus as a whole was published definitely in its 
present shape. It makes a slipshod appearance, to put it 
mildly. On four pages alone, pp. 16-19, I detected ten typo- 
graphical errors. According to the new syllabus we have some 
new Grerman authors and publications, as, e.g., Geschichten, 
by Biblische; Eingeschneit mit Ranzel und Wanderstab, by 
IVonmiel; Messiner; Ebner-Eschnerbach; Hoffman; and 
Lillienkron, where two misprints occur in one name. The 
Modem Foreign Language Association of America does not 
exist to my knowledge. Unfortunately, another point your 
Association has advocated was also disregarded, viz., that the 
number of pages of required reading should be reduced; cf. 
"Work to be Done for the Advanced Requirement," p. 19. 
We maintain that the question is how we read and not how 
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much we read. The book-lists, in particular that of the ad- 
vanced course, are poor compilations. 

In takmg up the Regents' examinations in German, I shaU 
discuss only the three papers of the last three examinations, 
June, 1909, January and June, 1910. My remarks will permit of 
generalizations, as Regents' examinations do not differ greatly 
from one another. In fact, the older tests are still more offen- 
sive than the last. In each set there have been misprints. Of 
course, I realize that typographic errors easily creep in, but they 
should not appear on examination papers for high school pupils. 
The very inaccuracy of such papers has a seriously bad influence 
upon the students. 

All examination papers present practically the same aspect, 
i.e., they call for: 

I. Translation. 
II. So-called composition. 
III. Grammar or syntax. 

Looking at the passages given for translation from German 
^ into English, we find that the extracts for translation on the 
; various papers are, almost without exception, too pretentious, 
"^HxK) diflBcult, both as to substance and form. For Jime, 1909, 
all passages were beyond the grasp of the average student. 
On the elementary German paper Heyse, Die Einsamen, pre- 
sents among others a sentence which should never have been 
given. It is: "Da er schon beriihmt war und bei Prinzen und 
Graf en sang und die stolzen Damen sich um einen seiner Blicke 
beneideten, — er kam nach wie vor in unser Haus am Strande 
und war am liebsten mit uns, und manchesmal, wenn ich ihm 
auf dem Toledo begegnete, mein Netz iiber der Schulter, lie3S 
er einen andem Bekannten stehn, und fasste meinen Arm und 
ging eine Strecke mit mir." This sentence covers seven 
printed lines, 11. 24-31. As it stands, theife is an anacoluthon 
in 1. 26. In looking up this passage in Paul Heyse's Gesamr 
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UMlie Wethe, p. 24, vol. VI, Novellen, vol. Ill, 5th ed.. Hertz, 
Berlin, 1890, I found that Heyse did use this construction. 
But qwd licet Jovi, non licet bovi, is applicable here. Pedagog- 
ically for elementary work this passage is wrong. 

Heine* s Meergruss: Es wogten die Fluten, 

Sie wogten und brausten, etc., 
for translation in an intermediate course borders well-nigh on 
megalomania. 

The January, 1910, extracts for translation were less objec- 
tionable on the elementary and intermediate German, but de- 
cidedly unjust on the advanced paper. Our Queens Borough 
Conference of New York City High School Teachers of German 
entered a most vigorous protest and adopted the following: 
"We teachers, ourselves, discussed what might be the possible 
translation of certain passages, because of the unusual words 
contained therein.*' 

In June, 1910, our Borough Conference voted again unani- 
mously to enter our protest against the diflSculty of the sight 
translations, especially on the fourth-year paper. Referring 
to the passage from Svdermann's Heimat, we find it to be so 
full of difficult idioms and allusions which cannot possibly be 
known to the average high school pupil that it is in no way a 
fair selection. The extract from Kuno Fischer, Die Idee der 
Rettung, in Goethe's Faiist is still harder. How can high 
school pupils be expected to have fathomed such expressions 
as: im Wege echter Lauterung; im Gewiihle der Weltzer- 
streuung und der Weltgeniisse; ein so gelautertes und durch 
eigene Kraft erhohtes Dasein; in einen Schauplatz strebender 
Greschlechter nach seinem Bilde? Such extremely idiomatic 
and extraordinarily difficult passages defeat the very object of 
all instruction in German, i.e., the taste for reading beyond the 
school life of the pupils. Intellectual dishonesty and preten- 
tious display are placed ahead of thoroughness and of modest 
but substantial knowledge. 
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As to so-called composition or translation from English Into 
German, the elementary papers call for transliteration of dis- 
connected sentences. These detached sentences may have some 
formal value, but pedagogically are indefensible. Only the 
very last examination shows a step in the right direction by 
taking sentences based upon the preceding texts, thus utilizing 
the vocabulary and idiomatic expressions given. However, 
even these show no connection of one sentence with another. 
On the intermediate examinations we find a connected passage, 
to be sure, but what relation does it have to the preceding Ger- 
man model? The same objection holds with the advanced 
paper with the additional fact that, as in June, 1909, not so 
much translation from English into German was involved as 
was composition in German, which ought to be spontaneous. 

Questions on grammar or syntax are the ones that must be 
criticised most vigorously. Forty-eight per cent, of the whole 
elementary paper in June, 1909, consisted of abstract, technical 
grammar. Questions 4 and 5, asking for the syntax of certain 
nominal and verbal forms, were anticipatory, and should not 
have been given, even by the New York State Education De- 
partment, as the old State Syllabus, p. 40, places syntax in the 
intermediate requirement. Such questions also as those in 
1910 are obviously unjust to the pupils. Still more serious are 
the so-called pure-grammar questions, that tend to kill any 
Sprachgefiihl, and are acceptable — in fact, highly welcome— to 
those pupils whose only knowledge of German is that of the 
mechanical, meaningless rigmarole-grammar, as Jespersen calls 
it. How can a body of enlightened examiners call for a conju- 
gation in the singular in the present indicative of wrgefaUen, 
or of anfing in the perfect indicative passive? Why should a 
pupil be placed before the dilemma of being either a mechanical 
creature or a reasoning entity, when called upon to write with 
the definite article the genitive singular and the nominative 
plural of Sonne t If he chooses the only rational way, as he 
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sees it, then he has to lose one-half per cent. In this insane 

magnification of grammar one cannot see the forest for the 

. trees, and one forgets that the German authors try to convey 

; .* thought and are not endeavoring to show the diflGiculties of 

^•German accidence, of illustrating conjugations and declen- 

• sioii^. 

^/^ The elementary German paper of January, 1910, gives again 
48 per cent, allowance for grammar. While no impossible forms 
were extracted from the pupils, as they were in 1909, still the 
questions leave much to be desired. The last elementary test 
shows an apportionment of 38 per cent, for technical grammar, 
whibh might be turned into 48 per cent., as before, if question 8 
should be included. Question 7 reads: Write the synopsis of 
hob auj in the second singular pasdve. It receives 8 credits, 
hence 16 forms must be called for, each with one-half per cent. 
Just realize the frequency of such common forms as du werdest 
avfgehoben worden sein, or still better in the imperative: werde 
aufgehoben. For the sake of a complete system of grammar 
only too frequently language and usage are overlooked. In 
this connection question 5 of the intermediate German, January, 
1910, might be cited: Write in all tenses the third person singu- 
lar of the indicative and subjunctive passive of warf. E.g., er 
werde gewoffen worden sein is a form which we all hear and read 
almost every day ! 
The advanced German paper has in addition to the three 
'/classes of questions another objectionable feature in that it 
calls for a very superficial outline of literary history. What is 
gained by such a wrong question as in January, 1910: Give the 
approximate da.tes of the classic period of German literature? 
We maintain anyhow that literature per se should not be taught 
in a high school course, but should be deferred until college and 
university. Our business is to teach the German language, and 
literature only incidentally to the reading. Cf . on this point 
the last two paragraphs of Prof. M. D. Learned's address deliv- 
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cred on December 28, 1909, in Ithaca, N. Y., at the 27th An- 
nual Meetmg of the Modern Language Assoc^tion of America, 
PvbUcations of M. L. A., vol. XVIII, no. 4, pp. 64 and 65. 

One more point, i.e., relative to marking the examination 
papers. The passing of a pupil in a certain grade should not 
be so much the mathematical aggregate of points obtained in 
(yne written test, but should rather depend upon power shown. 
Yet if we local teachers are to mark our own pupils' papers, 
then we feel that the State Education Department should 
furnish us a detailed scheme for marking in order to insure uni- 
formity of rating. We believe our marks ought to be final, 
and should not be subject to inexperienced reviewers or to 
mechanical computers of figures. 

Der Sprachunterricht geht vorw&rta 

I shall now proceed to the positive part of my task by oflFer- 
ing some constructive criticism. Passages selected for transla- 

\J tion into English should be taken from texts that have not 
been suggested for reading in the several years. This is, for 
all concerned, manifestly the only equitable procedure. Other- 
wise it will happen, as it frequently has occurred before, that 
certain pupils translate familiar extracts previously read with 
care, while other students for the same test are confronted by 
sight translations. The extracts selected for examination pur- 

V poses ought to be full of German atmosphere, of German life, 
and of German thought. All passages for translation should 
not be more diflScult but should be easier than the various texts 
suggested for reading in the three grades of instruction. This 
last point has been conceded in the new State Syllabus, p. 16* 
In my opinion, translation from the foreign language into the 
mother tongue should be given, not for the sake of testing the 
student's proficiency in the foreign language, but rather as a 
criterion of judging the pupil's ability or ''habit" in writiiig 
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terse English and in thinking clearly^ as translation involves a 
constant and minute process of comparison. 
L/In lieu of the so-called composition, rewriting of an extract 
given for translation might be demaiided. This revision would 
best appear as an indirect reproduction of a preceding German 
text to be translated into German for the sake of applying or 
imitating, in as many c(Hnbinations as possible, the syntactical 
and idiomatic forms involved. A. Pinloche, in his Des Limites 
de la Mfthode Direde — ^A propos de Tacquisition des formes syn- 
taxiques et idiomatiques, Belin, Paris, 1909, advocates this on 
page 14. The underlying principle is directly in conformity 
with the ideas championed by Stuart H. Rowe, in his Habit 
Formation and the Science of Teaching, Longmans, New York, 
1910. Modem language work should be habit-forming. The 

^ learner's knowledge is to be made second nature. Questions 
should be asked in the foreign language upon the preceding 
Grerman text, and should be answered in it. Dictation exer- 

^._cises always have value. 

As far as granunar, the crux of the present Regents' examina- 
tions, is concerned, we maintain that the questions on granunar 
should not be technical, abstract, but habit-forming, practical 
applications of granunatical principles. In other words, little 
theory and much application. In conformity with Stuart H. 
Rowe and modem pedagogy, the test in granunar should be an 
opportunity to apply in practice the rides learned. Perhaps 
25 per cent, of the whole elementary paper might be devoted 
to usable granunar. E.g., decline by original sentences. Con- 
jugate and give synopsis in full sentences. Change position or 
order of words in sentences. Substitute verbal and nominal 
changes in sentences. Supply endings or words in sentences. 
Change direct speech into indirect discourse and vice versa. 
Call for principal parts in the third singular of present, past, 
future, and perfect, in complete sentences. Give prepositions 
in sentences, and substitute others. In a word, living granunar 
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should be the slogan, as E. Hausser advocates in his pamphlet 
on Lebendige Grammatik, Stein, Potsdam, 1902. 

^ An opportunity for originality ought to be given to the indi- 
vidual in any written test. Theme writing, free production or 
reproduction will best reveal the pupil's Sprachgefiihl and real 
grasp of Gennan. Again we are m harmony with modem peda- 
gogy when we plead for initiative. Such test of the pupil's 
individuality and of his power of expression might be evoked 
by having him write spontaneously on such topics, as e.g., Ein 
Schultag, die Ferien, Weihnachten, mein Lebenslauf , Erzahlung 
einer Geschichte, eine deutsche Stunde, der deutsche Verein, 
mein Lieblingsstudiiun, etc. This list is merely suggestive, and 
may be altered and enlarged at will. 
• In conclusion, one more word. The Report of the Committee 

\/of Twelve deplores the fact that pronunciation and readiness of 
speech are not tested at all, p. 48. The new State Syllabus, p. 
16, states: "Throughout the course, the language should be 
treated as a living language, and special emphasis should, from 
the beginning, be placed on the training of the tongue and the 
ear." If this recommendation means anything, then the State 
examination, at least for the larger cities, should be oral in part. 
Any examination of a modem language which does not test the 
power to understand and to speak the language is obviously 
unjust to earnest teachers and eager pupils. And it is our 
sacred duty to teach and to test our pupils in the sanest possible 
way. The ultimate benefit will be reaped by the children. 
Let us take a cheerful outlook upon the future. The dicta- 

^ tion exercise which will be inaugurated in January, 1911, points 

- to one fact which we must acknowledge with deep gratitude, 
that the State Education Department is trying to help us to 
place the instruction and the examinations on a more rational 
basis than heretofore. The Inspector in Modem Languages, 
Education Department of New York State, who is to be ap- 
pomted soon, will serve the same purpose. But^ above all, the 
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Committee on Modem Language Teaching of the State Ex- 
amination Board, Assistant State Commissioner Charles F. 
Wheelock, and District Superintendent Darwin L. Bardwell, 
of New York City, ought to be congratulated by all of us for 
the stand they have taken in allowing credit for oral work in 
living languages after Jime, 1911. 
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THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR BY THE DIRECT METHOD ^ 

When your Chairman invited me to address you here to-day 
he did not assign me any topic I wrote him about it, and his 
reply was that he left the selection of the subject to me, but 
that it nught bear upon the direct method which my colleague 
and friend. Dr. Max Walter, had advocated so. enthusiastically 
last year both here and in other sections of the country. I de- 
cided at once upon my subject. I feel that for our pupils two 
points above all others are of paramount importance in oiu* 
modem language instruction, i.e., the acquisition of a working 
vocabulary and of a working grammar. Indeed, the latter is 
one of the features wherein the Reformers diflFer essentially 
from the Conservatives. 

You will pardon me if I cite you once more the five cardinal 
points in the reform of modem language teaching: Insistence 
upon good pronunciation, oral work, inductive teaching of 
grammar, genuine reading, and — ^what I may call for lack of a 
better term — reoHd. All of these important phases are not 
only recognized at present in the United States but practiced 
by eflScient modem language teachers everywhere. Could you, 
indeed, conceive of eflFective modem language teaching if the 
teachers were not to lay great stress upon accuracy of pronuji- 
ciation, if they should not vitalize and vivify their instmction 
by work in speaking, if they were not to bring their pupils into 
possession of usable grammatical facts, if their pupils could 
not read without translating, and if the foreign nation, through 

* Paper read before the Western Massachusetts Group of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association at Mt. Holyoke College, April 13, 1912. 
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a study of its literature, its people, and its customs, were not 
to be brought into sympathetic view and appreciation? 

The very choice of my topic implies thiit the direct* method 
does not neglect granmiar, but teaches it. Yet, no doiiij^t, you 
have heard that the reformer throws grammar overboard. 
"Down with grammar, away with grammar I'' are quoted as 
slogans of the reformers by the conservatives in order to bring 
the direct method into ridicule and disrepute. But the reform- 
ers are far from ousting grammar; on the contrary, they insist 
upon lively grammatical teaching, only it is different from the 
usual type and does lead to grammatical accuracy. 

One of the first educators to advocate the inductive method 
for the elementary study of grammar in this country was Pro- 
fessor Starr Willard Cutting, of the University of Chicago. 
Almost twenty years ago, on December 27, 1893, he addressed 
the Modem Language Association of America at Washington, 
D. C, upon that subject. Since then the ideas championed by 
Professor Cutting have taken root more strongly in the United 
States, so that to-day scarcely any one conversant with modem 
language methodology will combat this point. 

Has the old-fashioned traditional mode of grammar instmc- 
tion resulted in proficiency in the language? 

If so, I have nothing more to say. But I remind you of what 
Dr. A. Hoefer, now of Wiesbaden, said in 1904, in speaking on 
poor results in language teaching in America: "The defective- 
ness of method appears particularly in modem language in- 
stmction. There, with a few praiseworthy exceptions, still the 
most antiquated method prevails, dissecting the dead body of 
language and sticking its fragments upon a grammatical lancet. 
The curious result of this niethod, however, is an absolutely 
unexampled lack of granunatical definiteness. This is further 
increased by the fundamental mistake of all linguistic instruc- 
tion in the United States: the fact that the elements are passed 
over too rapidly and that connected reading, which is generally 
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much too hard, is begun far too early. The painful and pitiful 
translating makes an understanding of the work, even in the 
very simplest forms, impossible. In short, reading is usually 
nothing but the thread-bare cloak which is hung around the 
lifeless skeleton of grammatical exercises. Attempts to use 
German and French as spoken languages, I have observed but 
rarely." 

If not, what may have been the defects and the mistakes of 
such elementary, deductive grammar teaching? Is it not true 
that the bugbear of the so-called formal or disciplinary value 
of modem languages has been at work? This evasive formal 
discipline can, as we know, no longer be monopolized by any 
subject. So mental gymnastics, niceties of classification, mem- 
• orizing of rules, splitting of hairs, and gerund-grmding wiU not 
suffice any more. We must develop a system of grammar study 
which will be rational, useful, and usable, with little theory and 
much application. Forms like werde geboren imd ich starb 
should not be heard- in the class-room; the former seems some- 
what late, and the latter will be so useful in the next world, as 
Widgery puts it. 
Why do we study grammar anyway? Presmnably to learn 
/^ to use the language correctly and intelligently. L* other words, 
/ ... grammar should iUuminate tiie language, but language should 
I ,::iipt illustrate grammar as, Unfortunately, still a few practice, 
V^jieAaps preach. Therefore any training in grammar that does 
not beneficially react upon the learning of the language is prac- 
tically useless. 

Can we really teach granunar without the language? Of 
course not, you will say. Nevertheless there are still some 
superannuated people who are trying to teach the grammar of a 
language without initial instruction in the language. John 
Locke maintains that grammar can be taught only to those 
who speak the language, since otherwise the teaching, of the 
grammar of a language will be impossible. One of the pioneers 
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of the German reform in language teaching, Karl Kiihn, as- 
serted that grammar should never be taught before the lan- 
guage or apart from it. Comenius, anticipating the whole idea 
of the reform method, said: "Omnis lingtui usu potius discitur 
qimrn praeceptis, U est, avdiendo, legendo, relegendo, imitcUionem 
manu et lingua temptando quam celerrime,'' In other words, no 
dead ndes but actual use will insure the acquisition of any lan- 
guage. All the reformers from Ratke down to Victor are unani- 
mous in the opinion that grammar alone cannot teach a lan- 
guage. The fimction of grammar is merely a subsidiary one — 
it must classify known facts by elucidating explicitly what was 
implicit language-experience. 

We reformers maintain, then, that grammar should not b e 
taught for its own sake^ but that it should be taugEt m con- 
juittCtion"T^th the foreign language, which should be the language 
*^^ of the class-room, thus making a direct appeal. Then grammar 
will mean something to the pupil. He will see that grammar 
"is made up of observations of the manner in which the natives 
express themselves," as Jespersen states it. Grammar will be 
made a concrete reality to him by furnishing him a generalizfi- 
tion of the laws of language, and not a symposiiun of mechanical, 
meaningless rigmarole rules, and of exceptions to rules, where 
one cannot see the forest for the trees. 

If I may be allowed to quote here Walter-Krause in their 
Beginners' German : "The grammar is based directly upon the 
work of each lesson and is learned inductively. We are not 
talking and teaching about grammar, but, better than that, 
we talk and teach grammar. The learner will formulate for 
himself, from his own experience, certain linguistic laws and 
rules, and this very creative laboratory work will be a pleasure 
to him. It will develop his powers of observation and will 
cause him to use his own judgment rather than to accept that 
of an authority. Such botanizing work will be his mental 
property and will not be done in futuram oblimonemJ' 
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ExaiQpI^^ould precede^rulfiSLwIiich will be impressed upon 
the minds of the pupfls by constant repetition and application. 
Lafiguage-experience, -imitation, and -habit are the great fac- 
tors that will insure success. Above all arouse and sustain the 
interest in your learners, mindful of Voltaire's dictimi: "Toute 
m6t|^ode est bonne, excepte Tennuyeuse." 

•Jl^aU now take up in greater detaU various grammatical 
phenomena that the learners must understand intelligently in 
order to be truly educated and not merely instructed. My il- 
lustrations will be taken from German, though, of course, the 
same principles, mutatis mutandis, will obtain for the teaching 
of any other modem language or of languages generally. I be- 
lieve it is wise to begin our work very slowly, with an environ- 
ment familiar to the pupil. I make it a point to begin with 
nimierals — ^they are universal — and with conversation on the 
days, months, and seasons. Almost unconsciously by saying 
the same thing over in different ways, the learner will gain for 
himself the declension of nouns preceded by the definite article 
in the singular. E.g., the student, knowing the seven days of 
the week in (Jerman, will be prepared for the following questions 
for which he is to give the proper answers: 

Wie vieU Tage hat die Woche f 

Welches sind die sieben Tage der Woche f 

Wie viele Tage sind in der Woche f 

^ie viele Tage hilden {machen) die Woche f 

What can he infer at once? He will see that feminine nouns 
do not change in the singular, that all nouns are capitalized (in 
print and script), that the definite article for the feminine sin- 
gular has but two forms: die and der respectively, for the nom- 
inative and accusative, and for the genitive and dative. With 
the same type of questions for "dtw Jahr" and "(for Monat,'* 
the student will conclude that neuter and masculine nouns in 
the singular coincide in the genitive and dative cases, that with 
neuter and feminine nouns the accusative singular is identical 
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with the nominative. He will observe that the natural and the 
grammatical gender of noims are not the same, and that the 
names of the days, of the months, and of the seasons are of 
masculine gender and require the definite article. Of course, 
all these various observations will not be made at one time, but 
every example will add some generalization. Above all, the 
pupil is speaking in complete sentences while learning the de- 
clension of noims or other phases of the work. In this way 
right habits of expression are not only formed but beccmie 
fixed. To draw the whole class mto participation, all answers 
should be repeated in chorus. From my own experience I 
know how valuable such concert work is, chiefly in large classes. 
To be sure, the teacher must always be on the alert, otherwise 
chorus work might degenerate into a f ree-f or-aU affair and might 
in this wise undermine the discipline. However, with a real 
teacher this danger is so infinitesimal and so remote that no 
one should be deterred from practicing chorus work on accoimt 
of some possible chance of failure liu*king somewhere. To secure 
success, do not assign a lesson imless it has been fully explained 
and prepared in class by the living voice. 

The same kind of work is carried on with nouns preceded by 
(fer-words or by the indefinite article and later on by eiiirwords, 
introducing and using new words gradually. In this connection 
I wish to say that in German word-formation ought to receive 
greater attention from the very outset than it has hitherto re- 
ceived in order to awaken in the student apperception between 
form and meaning. Professor Bagster-CoUins m his admirable 
book differs from me in this respect, as he would defer the study 
of word building to the last year or so. 

For the plural of nouns a similar mode of procedu/e is fol- 
lowed. I find it advisable to put questions about color, size, 
form, name, or age to the pupils in order to let them use the 
genitive and observe its formation. For the dative usually the 
most common prepositions are employed, or indirect objects. 
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The accusative, of course, is easily illustrated by any transi- 
tive verb, such as haben, zeigen, machen, horen, singen, etc. 

The backbone of a sentence, which is the unit of speech, is 
the verb. Hence particular attention must be paid to it both 
as to formation and as to position. Here again living grammar 
ought to be the keyword. If we employ with nouns and ad- 
jectives the perception method or Anschauungsunterrickt, then 
for verbs and pronouns the Gouin method should be used as 
much as possible. The draigpttic instinct in children and ado- 
lescents is so unmistakable that we as teachers ought to take 
cognizance of it and call it into operation as much as possible. 
By a series of actions performed or imagined either by one pupil 
or by several the complete conjugation, at first in the present 
tense, afterward in all tenses, can easily be mastered. If pupils 
can readily use, e.g., ich seize mich auf meinen Phiz, du sefzt dich 
avf deinen Phiz, etc., mr sebzen uns auf unsere Pldtze, etc., or 
atcf meinen Platz seize ich mich, etc., what greater assurance do 
I want as a teacher that the forms have become part and parcel 
of their working material? Or take another illustration of 
what I am in the habit of calling sliding synopsis. By that I 
mean change of person for each of the six tenses of the indicative 
or subjunctive, as: ich schreibe meine Aufgabe; du schriebst 
deine Aufgabe ; er wird seine Aufgabe schreiben, etc. 

The declension of the attributive adjective is for the majority 
of our students the crux of German grammar. Still how simple 
this matter looks to them when they have once noted and 
digested the fact that either the adjective or the preceding ele- 
ment must show the gender, nimiber, and case of the following 
noun which it modifies. 

When in this way the elements of accidence have been mas- 
tered mainly by oral work which is always followed by corre- 
sponding blackboard exercises, the minutiae of verbal formation 
such as compound verbs, subjunctive mood, modal auxiliaries 
and passive voice, as well as the elements of syntax, are learned 
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mainly from appropriate texts. The student^s attitude toward 
the subject is at that juncture such as to emphasize more and 
more reading ability which ultimately is the aim of our instruc- 
tion. We are now prepared to undertake the most fruitful 
work of modem language instruction, i.e., reproduction of the 
text orally and in writing. There is such variety of exercises 
possible that I am somewhat at a loss which ones to mention. 
Recast the text, e.g., by changing singulars into plurals and vice 
versa, or by changing the tenses given into others, or by substi- 
tuting other prepositions for those employed, or by using pro- 
nouns for nouns. Again if a driU upon woni-order is desired, 
let the pupils use subordinating conjunctions for co-ordinating 
ones and vice versa, or let them rewrite in ordinary prose lines 
the poems learned. Rewrite the whole story by substituting 
synonyms, or even opposites, for as many words and expressions 
as possible. In letter writing, which is of importance and of 
interest to the pupils, have the pronouns of address changed 
from the familiar to the conventional form, and vice versa, or 
have the masculine changed into the feminine, etc. 

In drilling upon the subjunctive have the direct questions or 
statements in the story transformed into indirect ones and vice 
versa. When studying the passive, have all active forms 
changed into the passive or the reverse. However, remember: 
One thing at one time and only what granunar is absolutely 
essential for the learner to learn the language. The trouble 
with many of our school granunars is that they carry too much 
dead wood which may be of interest and of value to the special- 
ist, but not to schoolboys and schoolgirls who are in no position 
to assimilate doctoral dissertations. 

I have tried to outline with hasty strokes the teaching of 
granunar by the direct method. Before closing, permit me to 
make one more remark: Our program insists upon intensive, 
inductive work. In a word, teaching in progressive fashion 
means educating our children, which is a slow but sound process 
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conducive to self-reliance. Hence let us not be participants 
in that pedagogical crime which is the curse of all instruction 
in the United States, by passing over the elements too rapidly 
and thus engendering and fostering superficiality in our stu- 
dents. The too hasty striving after the classics is an abomina- 
tion. If we want to behold a solid, beautiful superstructure we 
must have a stable basis. Travelling at railroad speed through 
the fields of language prevents our going botanizing. Let us 
be honest with ourselves and our pupils and let us take, at least, 
two years of study for the elementary modern language instruc- 
tion in secondary schools. In the long run we shall be amply 
repaid for our care. The pupils will find the task of learning 
a modem language a pleasure and not a bore or a tedious burden. 
With our students thus thoroughly prepared by enthusiastic, 
well-equipped teachers through genuine assimilation of the 
linguistic elements, the rest will be easy sailing. The goal of 
our instruction, intelligent appreciation of the foreign literature 
and of the foreign people, will become a living reality, and will 
be no longer a lifeless phantom. > 
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THE TREND OF MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

IN THE UNITED STATES i 

1. The direct method is simply what its name implies: a 
direct appeal to the learner through the foreign language. In 
other words, itf teaches the language and not merely about the 
language. The direct method or better a direct method is not 
the old natural-conversation • method which rightly fell into 
disuse and ill repute because it had for its goal talking ability 
without cultural and disciplinary training. The direct method 
or the reform method is not the so-called psychological method 
either, as the latter is only a part of the former. Nor is the 
so-called phonetic method identical with the reform method 
but again only a part of it. A direct method does not use the 
the foreign tongue exclusively. We are no zealots on that 
point. 

2. The aim of the reform method is "reading ability devel- 
oped by means of speaking facility .'' We maintain the most 
economical and surest road to an appreciation of the literary, 
printed language is by way of the spoken language. So speak- 
ing is only a means to an end, while the end is real reading abil- 
ity. In this way both aspects of language are considered, and 
at the same time the whole instruction is vivified and made 
real. 

3. No one has a right to speak upon a direct method authori- 
tatively imless he has tried it. Only then will he have a stand- 

^ An address delivered before the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland at Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 30, 1912. Cf. Educational Review, March, 1913. 
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ard of comparison. And I assert most boldly, nevertheless 
firmly, that no one who has ever tried, as a well-prepared 
teacher, a direct method of teaching modem languages, will 
ever go back to an indirect mode of presenting them. His own 
growth and the joy of his learners as well as the results obtained 
will prove to him conclusively that he has found the nature of 
true language-acquisition. Academic discussions filled with 
Olympian disdain can have no value with open-minded students 
of the adolescent. 

Among the various movements in the world of education, 
there is one now in progress which deserves oiu* seriouls atten- 
tion and hearty support. If you look back upon yoiu* own p«v 
sonal experience as students of modem languages both in school 
and at college, you will realize that many students failed al- 
most utterly to gain any mastery of the foreign language they 
were pursuing. Some have perhaps only the faint and sad 
recollection that they studied German or French in their school 
or college days once upon a time. How many of the students 
gained real insight into the foreign language and its literatiu*e ? 
How many of them are still able really to enjoy the great works 
of the Grerman and French writers? Forsooth, it is a sad re- 
flection upon modem language teaching if it does not add some- 
thing to one's development and to one's intellectual interests. 
No doubt some of you will recall the instruction in Grerman and 
French as not at all differentiated in method from the teaching 
of the classics. Reading the text, frequently not even doing 
that; translating or rather painfully transliterating it into the 
vernacular; mental gymnastics in root extraction, gerund- 
grinding, splitting of hairs were the order of the day. I ask 
you in all candor, was there in many cases any appreciable 
difference between the teaching of Latin and Greek and that of 
German and French? The living languages, in other words, 
were treated like the great tongues of the past. In some class- 
rooms a casual victor would not have known what language 
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was bemg taught, as he did not hear the foreign speech but in 
lieu of it pitiful transverbalizations. 

Now since 1882, so antediluvian a mode of modem language 
teaching has been discarded, in Germany at least. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, Switzerland, Austria, and France have 
followed, in rapid succession. With the mighty trumpet-blast 
of Dr. Wilhdm Victor, now professor at the University of 
Marburg, the reaction set in* Victor resurrected as it were 
some of the ideas championed as early as the 17th century by 
men like Comenius, Ratichius, and Locke. He made use of 
the experience of the Philanthropinists of the 18th century, of 
Basedow^ Wolke, and Trapp. In fact, he followed in the wake 
of the great classicist Hermann Perthes, who, in 1873, began to 
clamor for a reform in the teaching of Latin. But Vietor was 
not a mere satellite, for he furnished a new scientific basis of 
modem language instruction, i.e., phonetics. Before him, 
many had advocated the use of the foreign language in the 
class-room through conversational exercises, valuable for proper 
habit-formation. Vietor, however, demanded first of all a 
good pronimciation as the only successful basis of further linguis- 
tic study. With a good pronunciation he put the spoken word, 
not the dead letter, into the foreground of modem language 
instmction. Granmiar, he maintained, should be gained in- 
ductively by the pupils, and not deductively, in order to offset 
the purely mechanical rigmarole-memorizing of rules, often 
meaningless, and of exceptions to rules. The father of the 
German reform also insisted upon real reading of the foreign 
authors and not upon so-called translations. Since the foreign 
language reigned practically supreme in the class-room this real 
reading was a natural concomitant. Last of all, Vietor felt 
'that the ultimate aim of modem language teaching should be 
the introduction of the pupil to the very life, customs, history, ; 
\ and d^dlization of that coimtry^ the language of which he was ^ 
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These five cardinal points in the ref onn of modem language 
teaching — ^that is, insistence upon good pronimciation, oral 
work, inductive teaching of grammar, real reading, and so-called 
realien — ^these are not Utopian. 

Their efficacy has been demonstrated in all civilized coimtries 
and has produced salutary reaction upon the teaching of the 
classics and of the vernacular everywhere. In no country has 
the direct method held more absolute sway than in France, 
since the first of January, 1902, when all modem language- 
teachers there had to make the foreign language the strict me- 
dium of instruction. In 1908, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France reported upon the highly gratifying success and 
the results achieved with the radical direct method. To cap 
the climax: on May 14, 1912, the direct-method advocates 
gained a signal victory over their adversaries by electing their 
champion, M. Paul Schlienger, Representative to the Conseil 
Supfirieur de Tlnstruction Publique, by a snug majority. A 
few sentences from M. Schlienger's circular to his colleagues, 
prior to the election, may be of interest; cf. Die Neueren Spron 
chen, October, 1912. He says, among other things, the follow- 
ing which I tmst will find an echo in our country: 

"I am a sincere believer in the direct method which has vivi- 
fied and regenerated our instruction. The results that we have 
obtained have furthermore shown themselves so clearly that 
at present all, even the old-time opponents, make use of that 
method which is called the direct, inductive, or practical 
method. If, so far as I am concemed, this method is mtangible 
in its principle, still I think that it is and always will be capable 
of new enrichment and of continued improvement; it ought to 
constitute a frame in the limits of which it will be permissible 
for any individual initiative to display freedom." 

Or: "The personnel among modem language teachers has 
made considerable progress these last years; it is inadmissible 
to think of weakening an instmction, the sucpess of which b 
UQdeniable." 
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England, which is so often called conservative, has taken up 
the reform most energetically. Examine for instance the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board's papers in 
modem languages recently set, and you will realize how wofully 
behind times our official examinations are. Or look into their 
output of text-books and you will conclude that we are just 
beginning to do what England has done for years. Do I need 
to mention the various modem language series? Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse of the Perse School, Cambridge, who lectured at Co- 
lumbia University with tremendous success last summer on the 
teaching of Latin and Greek by the direct method, writes in the 
preface to Decern Fabvlae Pueris PueUisque Agendae (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1912), the following highly significant 
words: 

"It is fortunately no longer needful to defend the direct 
method of teaching languages: no one whose opinion is based 
on knowledge now attacks it, so long as the languages to be 
taught are modem. But there was a time not so long ago, 
when the method was derided as foolish or slovenly by those 
who had not tried it; and this is the case now with the direct 
method of teaching Latin and Greek. Those who have tried 
it, so far as my knowledge goes, are quite at ease in their minds; 
they have found not only that it is quicker and more attractive, 
but that it does really what the exercise-book method pretends 
to do, that is, it holds the attention in detail, disciplines the 
mental faculties, and enables the scholars to understand and 
to appreciate the best qualities in the best literature. 

"Of course, the direct method is not all talkingj the system 
mcludes reading, writing, and even the conscious leaming of 
grammar; although in different order and different proportion 
to that of the exercise books. But speech does take in it the 
first place.'* 

Incidentally I jnay say that the direct method of teaching 
the classics is used in some of our best institutions of learning 
by properly qualified instmctors. In fact^ in Jamaica High 
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School^ according to the oral and printed testimony of my col- 
league. Dr. Edward C. Chickering, the pupils are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the direct method because they understand the 
foreign language better, and enjoy the instruction more than 
under the old way of teaching. 

But enough of foreign lands and their progress. Where do 
we stand in the United States? I shall not present to you an 
historical sketch of modem language teaching, since that was 
done most ably last year at yoiu* Twenty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion in Columbia University by Mr. Frederick S. Hemry, of 
the Tome School for Boys. SuflBce it to say that we are in a 
period of transition and of reconstruction, and have been there 
since 1898, when the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association of America was submitted at a 
meeting <rf tb e - Asscida tion held at Charlottesville, Va. The 
document soon proved itself the Magna Charta of modem 
language teachers of the United States. Out of the ^' somewhat 
chaotic and bewildering conditions" the Committee of Twelve 
evolved a report which according to its introduction was to 
bring about a better and more imiform definition of require- 
ments for admission to American colleges. That the com- 
mittee has succeeded in this, no one dares gainsay. Everybody 
must also agree with the chairman when he says repeatedly 
that the report is to be regarded as a beginning effort, not as a 
perfect finality, that it is provisional, and last of all that it will 
need revision in the light of criticism and of freshly accumulated 
experience. Unfortunately, however, the committee put its 
approval upon old methods, upon indirect teaching of modem 
languages and getting at literature quickly. This one factor 
alone and more than all others has brought about the condition 
of affairs as we find them now: we see the old-time, self-com- 
placent methodologists supposedly with the mighty, far-reach- 
ing report as their guide, persisting in their laissez-faire attitude. 
Yet in spite of this we behold modem language teachers who 
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are trying to infuse new life into effete language teaching by 
endeavoring to use a direct method of instruction, that is, by 
teaching the language and not merely about the language. 

But the Report of the Committee of Twelve can easily be 
cited in behalf of progressive language teaching. It denounces 
the grammar method as lacking in interest, as not broad enough, 
as a thing of the past. It is equally strong in its condenmation 
of the so-called reading method since it lacks in vivacity and 
in stimulus to the attention, since it demoralizes the instructor 
(and the class). If this is true, from the viewpoint of modem 
pedagogy, is it not well-nigh criminal to expose our pupils to an 
mdirect mode of teachmg modem languages which is void of 
interest, so absolutely essential to the performance of the best 
work in any field ? To put it differently, if the committee did 
not wish to sanction the old-fashioned easy-going way of teach- 
ing, it should have advocated a progressive, direct system in 
modem language instruction. But that one step, logical and 
perfectly warranted, the committee did not see fit to take in 
1898, so some other body should perform the task of revising 
that report in the categorical imperative, in terms both positive 
and helpful; for times have changed and demand an adjustment 
to our more enlightened environment. To my mind, and in the 
opinion of many, the prompt issuing of an amended or of a 
new report on modem language teaching is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of real efficiency. The reason for this need 
is not far to seek: the average human being, be he teacher or 
not, is chronically indolent; he is constantly looking for the 
seemingly easiest way out of any undertaking; he wants to 
Follow in the footsteps of his predecessors who have prepared 
a well-marked trail for him. He does not want to be a pioneer, 
a trail-breaker, a leader, but he wants to trudge along a beaten 
path. He is satisfied to be a taker instead of a giver, he is 
content in being a consumer and not a producer. Therefore 
in making propaganda for anything new (though it verily be 
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old), even if it be comparatively easy, we must first oveitJome 
the inertia of language teachers, chiefly of incompetents and of 
reactionaries. 

Fortunately for our children and for generations yet unborn, 
more modem language teachers of the present-day school are 
well prepared and equipped for their life work than was the 
case only a decade ago. But this very point, i.e., the dearth 
of well-equipped, enthusiastic teachers, is the crux of the whole 
matter. It is not the way of presentation so much, or the sub- 
ject, as it is the teacher, ill-prepared, with no love for his stu- 
dents, and with no high conception of his calling, that is the 
stumbling block. Methods, of course, will help any ambitious 
teacher as will good text-books and other apparatus, but if the 
divine fire of professional enthusiasm is not aglow within his 
breast, of what avail will all the external paraphernalia be? 
Skill in one's craft, however, makes one a master and a leader, 
and this possession, coupled with love for the learner, will always 
make for successful teaching. The live teacher alone can really 
teach living languages to live pupils. 

Now let us face the question directly without any subter- 
fuge or excuse. Whose fault is the rather poor showing of 
modem language teaching or of any other branch of instmc- 
tion? I maintain with all due respect but with sincere con- 
viction that our colleges and universities are to blame. In the 
first place, they have in modem languages an obsolete, mechan- 
ical, Procmstean examination system for entrance into their 
institutions, without testing oral proficiency. If our higher 
schools of learning were not so pretentious in their admission 
requirements, they would get better and more substantially 
prepared students from the secondary schools. Their very 
examinations bring about poor results. In the next place, if 
the colleges and universities would insist upon the very patent 
requirement that every candidate for teaching should have not 
only a soimd scholastic, but also an absolutely essential peda* 
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gogical equipment^ much good could be accomplished from such 
a training, so direly needed, yet so sadly neglected. John Frank* 
lin Brown, in his Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools 
^The Macmillan Company, 1911), is certainly right when he 
advocates for our American teachers at least one year of pro- 
fessional preparation, both theoretical and practical, beyond 
the usual academic training. As long as we are satisfied and 
the colleges also, to accept professional teachers without pro- 
fessional training, so long we cannot hope to be considered 
professionals or belonging to a profession. And ours is a noble 
profession. What we need above everything else is men and 
women of character, with strong sympathy for the young, for 
the adolescent soul, well-trained in their subject, both in the 
written and spoken language, and in the science and art of 
teaching it. Pedantic erudition and the concept of literature 
as cold and silent print, so often found in the learned quad- 
rangle, are not conducive to enthusiastic, inspiring modem lan- 
guage teaching. Mastery of subject-matter and form must 
go hand in hand. 

The picture I have drawn so far has not been overpleasing. 
But there is another more cheerful side to it. In spite of many 
drawbacks such as the Report of the Committee of Twelve, the 
present College Entrance Examinations and the like, ambitious 
language teachers all over our country have been using and 
are employing in increasingly larger numbers the reform method 
or a direct method. The adaptability of a direct method to 
American conditions has been proved beyond peradventure of 
a doubt. We are speaking now of a direct method for American 
schools. Some invidious wrangler who cannot use a direct 
method, in the bitterness of defeat, may still occasionally extol 
the old-fashioned grammar-translation method of teaching 
modem languages, an a nachronis tic hysteron proteron, but he 
will scarcely anywhere find at present an appreciative audience 
which will be impressed by his arguments. We must expect 
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now and then parting spite shots from the last stragglers in 
the retreating army of old-time methodology. The reform 
method of modern languages has come to stay because it is 
sound, and sound because it is humane. A method that takes 
into consideration first of all the nature of the learner, his 
psychology, and not the abstract presentation of the subject 
cannot be treated lightly. We are, above everything else, 
striving in our direct teaching of modem languages to arouse 
and to sustain the interest of the pupil by a direct appeal to 
him. In other words, the approach to the learner's mind is 
made through the ear, which is the proper receptive organ of 
language. We begin from the very first lesson to initiate him 
into speech by the use of short sentences. The opportunity of 
self-expression is thus given the pupil from the very outset. 
Needless to say that with this self-activity is mated the best 
eflFort of the learner to improve in and to master the foreign 
language before he gets to its literature. For our extra eflFort 
we are rewarded by the joy of our disciples and by work well 
done. 

To prove that the trend of modem language instruction in 
the United States is toward a direct method, I shall cite, on ac- 
covCHt of the emharras de richesse, just a few typical instances, 
both in the east and in the west: in The New York City Sylla- 
bus of modem foreign languages for high schools, adopted by 
the Board of Superintendents, in June, 1911, we read in the 
very first lines: "The ultimate aim of the instructioii in a mod- 
em foreign language should be the acquisiticm of fl>feading and 
speaking knowledge of that language, an acquaintance withits 
people (including their history, customs, and manners), and 
some knowledge of the literature. The full realization of these 
aims requires years of study, beginning with the high. school 
and nmning through college and even the university. The 
fundamental aim of the instruction during the high school 
period should be the first of these, namely, the acquisition of 
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the language. Therefore the new language itself should be the 
language of the school-room/' Our New York City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William H. Maxwell, has been a strong 
supporter of rational modem language teaching for years. In 
1908, in his Tenth Annual Report, he says: "The great em- 
phasis which is laid on translation, granunar, and so-called 
composition m modem languages, prevents our teachers from 
giving that attention which they should give to the conversa- 
tional method of teaching. Any teaching of a modem language 
which does not result in the power to speak the language is ob- 
viously misdirected teaching. Any form of examination which 
leads to a neglect to speak a modem language is an injurious 
use of the examination power." 

As a direct result of this Report, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education appointed a State Inspector in Modem 
Languages to advance the cause of efficient instruction, and 
maugurated the granting of credits for oral work in modem 
languages for all certified secondary schools. 

President Nicholas Miuray Butter of Columbia University 
is reported to have said in Paris in September, 1912 : " We must 
revolutionize our methods of teaching modem languages before 
we can hope for further profitable intellectual and conunercial 
intercourse in Europe. Children in the schools must actually 
speak French and German with an attempt at pure accent in- 
sfRtd of merely picking out a few passages from a book as at 
present.'*In this^nnection I should like to mention the 
efforts offln'New sngland Modem Language Association. 

The California Association of Teachers of German adopted, 
in 1905, at the annual session of the California Teachers' Asso- 
ciation held in Berkeley, a report] which is a credit to the four 
gentlemen of the committee. The report is scholarly, incisive, 
and exhaustive, ^t is an unreserved pronunciamento of the 
reform method. Had I time, I should be glad to quote at least 
the introdii^Ptory remarka^^ Such a doounent would meet the 
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approval of all teachers who are earnestly striving for improve- 
menty both here and abroad. 

I could give you now a catalogued list of names to show that 
the direct method or a direct method is advocated for our coun- 
try by men of repute, scholars, and thinkers, but I forbear. 
These men are too well known to need any heralding on my 
part. 

Just one more point remains, and I shall dose. The very 
best proof that there exists a keen, strong demand, created by 
enthusiastic, thoughtful teachers, for reform and for effective 
apparatus in modem languages, is the colossal activity of the 
publishing houses to put modem, up-to-date books by the direct 
method upon the market. Our large firms vie one with another 
in producing always better and more improved publications. 
It augurs well and deserves our serious consideration as weQ as 
our best labor. For, after all, when all is said and done, pupils 
must have books, and the best are none too good for those 
whose education is put into our hands, a sacred trust, indeed. 
So let us be intelligent, optimistic critics of present conditions 
and strenuous, circumspective leaders in the movement for 
progress. With love for the school on our part and with deep 
interest in our subject, the reform of modem language instruc- 
tion must succeed, and our pupils will reap the benefit. And it 
is for them that the whole reform was inaugurated. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACmNG WALTER-KRAUSE'S 

BEGINNERS' GERMAN 

€rfte Jtufgabe 

The teacher tells the class in English that he (she) is going to 
talk about the days of the week in Gennan. Students must 
have their books closed, so as to give all their attention to the 
teacher's speaking, and to get their ears accustomed to the 
sounds of the foreign language. 

Begin with the word: Sld^tung. Lay much stress on it in order 
to impress the students with the significance of the command. 

Then, while pointing to the respective days on a calendar, 
pronounce very distinctly and slowly: 

S)ie fteben Xaqt ber SBod^e ftnb: ber Wlontaq, 3)tendtag, iDHtttood^, 
SDotmerdtag, f^reitag, ©otmabenb ober ©orndtag unb ber ©otmtag* 

This is an opportune time to teach the German sounds con- 
tained in the first sentence (cf. pp. 3-6), [preferably from the 
enlarged Sound Chart (Sjrstem Victor), $1.—, N. G. Elwert, Mar- 
burg]. It is highly desirable that every teacher be thoroughly 
trained in phonetics and sound phy^ology. Every teacher 
should not only be able to produce the sounds of the foreign 
language correctly, but should also know how to explain their 
formation. To be sure, most German sounds can be produced 
by the majority of our pupils by mere imitation without phone- 
tic instruction. However, not a few students are tone-deaf^and 
are unable to produce certain foreign sounds correctly by imi- 
tation, unless they receive adequate phonetic help from the 
teacher. By means of phonetic training, all children can and 
should acquire from the very outset a correct and good pronun- 
ciation. 

Technical nomenclatmre should be avoided. All children will 
understand any reference to lips, jaws, tongue, teeth, throat. 
Explain palate (front — hard, back — soft), and vocal chords. 
— ~ 79 
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Pupils can then appreciate and hear the difference between 
voiced (vibrating) and voiceless sounds. ' Remember: the 
spoken word consists of sounds, not of letters. 

The teacher pronounces, e.g. the sound i by spreading his lips 
widely. This sound, as every other one, is pointed out on the 
Sound Chart and is repeated by the students both individually 
and in chorus most clearly. Drill upon the sounds of the first 
sentence until the different combinations are mastered, and use 
their German names (cf. pp. 1 and 2). Point out that each 
vowel may be long or short. Illustrate for i and o* 

From the very beginning emphasize the fact that all front 
and back vowels are pure, especially that e and o should not 
be uttered as diphthongs (not e^ o*), as our pupils will be 
most likely to do. Impress upon them the necessity that lips, 
tongue, and jaws be kept at perfect rest while i)ronouncing a 
German e or o* For if lips, tongue, or jaws are moved, as is done 
in English, immediately another vowel after the e or o is formed, 
so that the result is no longer one single vowel but a diphthong. 
Yet there are only three diphthongs in the German language: 
ai (written ci or ai), ey (written eu or Ha), and au (cf. p. 19). 
Sreitag serves as illustration in the first case, and l^ettte for the 
second diphthong. 

Explain to the class that the German has no such sound as the 
English w, which is bilabial, while the German pronounces it 
by means of lower lip and upper teeth (i.e. voiced v). In order 
to produce the od^ound (or ad^, ud^, ou^), start with the o and 
raise the back of the tongue toward the back palate. Do not 
let the pupils substitute ok, where the breath is entirely shut 
off. Repeat: SBod^e. 

Point out that the German sounds b and g at^the end of a 
word are pronounced voiceless, i.e. t and k. E.g. flnb, ounb, 
Sag (also b). (If need be, mention the glottal stop or catch o 
which is peculiar to German before words with an initial vowel. 
It soimds like a cough.) 
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By this time the individual pupils and the class in chorus 
have repeated the names of the days of the week, which will 
now be written on the blackboard. 

The teacher continues, pointing out the actual date on the 

calendar: 

^cutc oift iKontag (or — ). 

SSeld^er Xa% ift l^eute? SBae ift l^eute? will then be asked by the 
teacher slowly and distinctly. Note ey . — This question should 
be written on the board with the question mark at the end, so 
as to bring out the new word forage. 

SSad ift bte Slntoort? 

^eute ift imontag, ift bte 3[ntn)ort. 

' Teacher, pointing to a girl in the first row: 

Srttulein SBing, toa^ ift morgen? emphasizing the mot to help 
the pupil in the understanding of the new word and also 
pointing to the calendar. 

SDtorgen ift S>tendtae will be repeated by another student and 

by the whole class. 

It is now the turn of one of the boys to be called on, so the 

teacher says: 

$err WXUx, toa^ tovcb itbemunrgen fdn? 

Drill upon the so-called Umlaut H as follows: 
Pronounce i by spreading your lips widely. All repeat. 
Then the teacher pronounces u by vigorously rounding his lips 
(must be done energetically). All repeat. Teacher continues 
by sa3dng: Now we shall retain the position of the tongue (in 
front and tense) for i, but combine with it the strong rounding 
of Ups for u. Hence i: y. Master the sound. 

The sentence: tlbermorgen U)trb Wttioo^ fein, is being written 
on the board and repeated by teacher and pupils alike. Stress 
tofeb — f eiiu 

. Never allow answers to be ^ven in one word only, but get 
your class from the very beginning into the proper habit of 
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answering in complete German sentences. It will devek^ 

The unusual word ttbttObmnsxitn is used in order to have 
questions and answers for all seven days. 

Note and explain: SSelc^ Xog (em), put up one finger; 
todd^ Xoge {iron or more), put up two fingers, loerboi (lixtrta) 
— nab — • Emphasize unb. 

Again, @eftem toax ©onntag, is written on the blackboard and 
repeated by individuals and class. 

Have some pupils repeat the teacher's questions so as to 
become accustomed to asking questions. In the sentence: 
9{dn, mein $err, ^te tft vAd^t S>ttndtag, fimbem SRotitog, stress 
the two words nid^t and f onbtm, in order to make the claas grasp 
and understand their meaning. 

Give several additional examples to bring out the full force of 
nid^t and fonbem, and call on students for theirs. In order to 
practise the idHound in nid^t, start with i and raise the front 
tongue toward the front palate. (Avoid ish by having the 
pupils press the tip of the tongue tightly against the lower 
teeth. Avoid ik by having students prolong the i and breathe 
forcibly.) After ascertuning that the material is properly 
understood by the pupils, the teacher in taking up his own book, 
directs his class to open theirs. The first page of 9ufga6e I 
is then read by individual pupils and repeated in chorus (cf. 
pp. 1, 2). 

A definite home-assignment for the next recitation would be: 

Study page 1, and write the names of the da3rs of the week. 
Form five sentences with l(ieute, morgen, Ubermorgen, geftem, 
borgcftenu 

Or: write four answers to questions of information, and let 
the supposition be correct in two of them, e.g. 3fft l^eute 
SDtontog? 3a • • *, while in the remaining two the supposed 
information should be wrong, to bring out the use of xA^t 
andfonbenu E.g. 3ft Ideute S)iendtttg? 9lein, **i* 
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At all times home-work should be a review of class-work, but 
should aim to develop the pupils in power, independence^ and 
freedom. 

The next day, the second page of Slufgobe 1 is developed in 
a manner similar to that of the previous day. 

At first the teacher reviews the former work, including home* 
assignment, by gradually enlarging the pupils' vocabulary* ^ '' 

Teacher: ffilaffc! ailc gufammcn! (i=fe) 9Sa9 ifl l^tc? 

Glass: ^eute tft 3)tendtag* 

Teacher: ^toffc, faflcn ®ic t& jufammcnl 

SBa« toot gcftcm? 
SBeld^er Sag )Dar Dorgeftem? 
SBad towc DotDorgeftem? 
SBa« Ift morgcn? 
SBad toicb Ubermorgen fein? 

Individuals and class answer these or similar questions. The 
very freedom of the book lays no restriction upon the teacher's 
ingenuity in drawing out the students, developing their self- 
activity, and giving opportunity for self-eispression. 

Teacher: Sld^tung! I shall now give you a German proverb 

about morgen. 
S)a8 ©prid^tDort ift: Seffer fftatt aM morgetu 

The word beffer will easily be understood, as also ate (final 9 
voiceless as in toai)* Tell class that initial fp (and ft) are pro- 
nounced like English shp (sht). As usual, refer to the Soimd 
Chart and drill all the sounds contained in ©prid^tDort 

Teacher: Jtlaffe, aOe }ufammenl @agen @te bad ©prid^kDortl 

Semen @ie edl 
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Teacher: 7M tft audg tin @prtd^tt)ort mit irinorgeii': 

ilRorgen, nunrgen, nur nid^t ^tuit, 
©pred^ aOe faulen Seute. 

Gagen @ie e^ iufcmmten! 
Semen @ie bad ©prid^toort aud^! 

To explain aOe faulen Seute, tell your class: ^^ You are not laqr 
people." 

^^£uL-l*^ff^' ©ie Pnb ntd^t fauk 8eute. 
•"' 3ltva, ®te rmb fletfelfl! 

Or: ©ie finb nid^t faule Seute, fonbem fleigtge Seutc* 
Teacher: aile jufammen! ©agenSie: 

^f fer l^te aU morgen, unb 
iDtorgen, morgen, etc. 

Some pupils have spoken in an undertone, so the teacher re- 
sumes: 

jtlaffe! ©pred^ ©ie lautl 

©ie milffen laut unb nid^t kife fpred^l 

In order to make the contrast clear, pronounce the word 
laut in a loud voice and leife gently. 

Name three students who are inclined to speak loud and three 
others who speak rather low. 

Teacher: Jtorl fprid^t laut. ^ 

IMaffe! SBte fprld^t ftarl? 

Class: jtarl fprid^t laut unb nid^t kife* 

Teacher: grl<} fprld^t lauter^ 

«Iaffe! SBie fprid^t gn%? 

Class:* %xVi fprid^t lauter ate Stctxh 

Teacher: ^inrid^ fprid^t ant lauteften* 
SBte fprid^t $einrid&? 

Give the same or a similar drill upon letfe, leifer, am leifeftciu 
Associate from the very outset the adjective with its opposite, 
e.g* foul — fleigig/ lout — leife* Practise I and r as dental sounds. 
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Each Stufgobe in BsGiimEBs' Gbbman consists of a text 
proper, exercises thereon, and grammatic-stylistic material. 
The latter is usually called Note and is placed at the end of 
the 9uf gabe* The grammar-work for the various lessons is listed 
on pp. xi to xiii. 

It is strongly urged that every teacher familiarize himself in 
the beginning with the mechanism of the book, and study care- 
fully its Preface. 

The main purpose of the Note in Sbtf gabe 1 is to show that in 
German there are three different articles indicative of the gender 
of nouns. After the pupils have read and repeated the first 
lesson, draw their attention to all the nouns. They will discover 
the fact that all German nouns are always capitalized (cf. 
p. 11). The students, when properly directed, will make their 
own observations and rejoice in their discoveries. 

As home-work for the next recitation, assign about the fol- 
lowing: 

Memorize two German proverbs and write them from mem-* 

ory, and 
Writ§ in short sentences four German nouns with the articio 

bet, four with bie, and two with hoA^ 

Kg. ber $err ift fletgig; ber ilRontag unb bet 3)iendtag fbib 
Sage ber SSod^e; bie Piaffe ift faul; bie 9ntn)ort ift 
leife; ba6 f^rftulein fprid^t lout, etc. 

By dividing Sbifgobe 1 into two lessons, the teacher can see 
that Slufgabe and reciUxJIion are not identical. Generally, at 
least at the start where we should go very slowly and with 
great care, three recitations will be required for each Sbifgabe* 
However, no definite rule can be ^ven for every class, as quality, 
age, size, previous training, nationality, length of periods and of 
curriculum must be potent factors in determining the rate of 
progress. But lay a firm foundation on which you can build 
Bolidly, Let speech come firsti then the printed and written 
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work. Practise concert-work (or singingO^ so as to draw the 
whole class into participation for every minute of instruction. 
This is especially valuable in large classes so as to reach every 
one, at least collectively. It brings about solidarity and enthu- 
siasm, when properly controlled. Make constant use of illustra- 
tive material and approach every problem from the viewpoint 
of the learner. 

^toette ^(ufgabe 

Teacher enters by saying: @uten £ag, Alaffel 

Let pupils respond by: @uten £ag, $err (f^rttulebi) XJ 

Teacher: 3ft bted Sufgabe ebid? 3{t bted Seltion eitt«? 

Pupil or Class: ^da, ^err (grttuletit) X., bied ift nid^t 9itf« 

gobe eind, f onbem Sluf gabe jkoei . 

Review previous lesson by various questions: 

SBad ift beute? 
SBad ttxtr geftem? etc. 

Teacher: SBie biele £age bat bie S8od^? 

Pupil, then Class: Sie SSod^ fyd fteben Zage. 

Teacher: SBcId&c« pnb bic fteben Sage bet SBodJe? ^ 

Untaoott: S)te fteben £age bet SBod^ fmb: bet aRontag/ 

etc. 

Class repeats all individual answers by responding to: 9loc^ 
cbtntttll 
Teacher: SSie biele Xage finb in ber SBod^? After 

the correct answer: 

Teacher: SSie t>iele Xage ntad^ ober btlben Ue SBo^? 

Write the four answers on the blackboard and have students 
tell you the gender of the noim bie SBod^. Let them tell you 
what the four noun forms represent, whether the noim is chanqged 
in the singular, what two forms of bie are used, and where. Al- 
most imconsciously, by saying the same thing over in different 

^Cf. W. E., German Sonus, Scribners, 1914. 
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ways^ the students have thus learned the declension of a femi- 
nine noun preceded by its definite article in the singular. 
Then teacher continues: 

SRontag ift ebi Xa^. Stress etn and use fingers as counters to 
bring out 1 to 7. Write the numerals on the board and 
stress tiier. 
SRontag unb S)ten^ta0 finb ittiei £age. 

Have pupils form, oraUy and m writing, five other sentences 
like the last given and ask them: What word will you add in 
each sentence? And: What word will you change in each one? 

In the same manner, develop ber erfte to ber fiebte imb le^te by 
saying: 

Set Wlonta^ ift ber erfte £ag ber SBod^e, etc. 

Class repeats all sentences. 

Questions by teacher or pupils would then follow: 

SBa« ift SKontaB? SBa« ift !Dien«taB? etc. 

SBelci^er Xa^ ift ber britte Stag ber SSod^e? etc. 

m^e» ift ber let^te Stag in ber IBod^e? 

SBa« tear geftem? 

Die atntiDort ift: ©eftem tear SKontag, ber erfte Sag ber SBod&e, etc. 
SBa« tear borgeftem? SSortJorgeftem? 
SBa« toirb nxorgen fein? ilbermorgen? 

Teacher walks along a row of desks and says: 
S)ad ift etne did\^ ober eine ©ruppe. S)ad ift bie erfte Sietl^ ober 
bie erfte ©ruppe. 

Pointing to the next row: 
S)ad ift aud^ eine 9ieil^ ober ©ruppe* S)ad ift bie gtoeite 9{eil^ 
ober bie a^eite ©ruppe. 

Have pupils rise and point to the rows while saying: 
35a« ift bie erfte JReil^ (©ruppe)* 
S)a« ift bie imitt JReii^, etc. 
S)a« ift eine JReil^e. 
S)a« finb gtoel (brel, etc.) {Reil&en (©ruppen). 
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Teacher then puts on the blackboard 

2 4 6 

13 5 7 

Pointing to the upper line, teacher slgys: 

S)a9 fmb gerabe 3^I^» 

bad fmb ungerabe S(^W^ 
Home-work: Study p. 9 and half of p. 10. 

Write: bad ift eine 9{eil^, bad ftnb jtoti SReil^, etc. 
bad ift blc crftc ®ruppe, etc. 

In the following recitation, review as usual the preceding 
work. Use the word gut when a pupil answers well, and finally 

say: 

(Snbe gut, aOed gut 

Ask: Have we a similar proverb in English? 

S93ie ift bad beutfd^ ©prid^mort? 

Semen @ie ed audlDenbigl 

(Srft bte S(rbeit, bann bad @pieL 

^a^ tft aud^ ein ©prid^mort; bad fhib gtoei @prld&ti)9rter« 

In teaching the Umlaut 6, begin by pronouncing the pure vowel 
t, insisting upon a high front position of the tongue. Pronoimce 
by a vigorous rounding of the lips. Then retain the position 
of the tongue for t, but round simultaneously the lips for o« 
Hence e: 0. 

Since the adjective gut is imderstood, its oppomte can easily 
be made clear by saying: fd^Ied^t ift: ni(^t gut E.g. Alaffe! @te 
fbib gut, @te Ftnb nid^t fd^Ied^tl 

^ @ie arbeiten gut, unb fpielen nid^t, will then be grasped and make 
dear the meaning of the last proverb. 

Teacher can dwell upon it thus: 

S&a^ (ommt erft, unb tm^ (ommt bonn? 
SBonn (ontntt bie arbett? Unb bonn? 

Teacher proceeds: Since you have learned and worked so well, 
see if you can say a little poem about our good work. He says: 
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9Hntm (take) bemt frif ($ bie Strbett mtf 
an ben SBerleltaGen, 

Unb bu toix\t, id^ totttt bronf (I bet on it), 
f^rol^ ©onntag l^aben* 

Which words do you not know? 

Do you understand frlfd&? Of course you do (opposite mttbe)* 

SBerleltagen? aRontag ift ein SBerleltag ober SBerltag, 

S)ien^tag aud^, etc. 

aber ©onntag ift letn SBerftag. 

Do you now know what SBcrfcItafl is? Certainly. 

aOe Sage auger ©onntag finb SBeitoge. 

$$rol^? ©ie finb frol^ unb nid^t traurig; @ie lad^ 

All students will now imderstand the poem which of course 
will be memorized. Lay great stress on accurate memory 
work, but by no means neglect the development of reasoning 
I)ower. 

Summarize the work of Stufgobe 2 by repeating the declension 
of bie SSod^ in the singular. 

From now on, written home-work is almost invariably definite* 

Pupils bring their own sentences for the work listed, using 
the vocabulary acquired in their lessons. 

E.g. p. 11> top, reads: Decline: bie Stufgabe, etc. The nouns 
mentioned should follow the type of bie SBod^e or bie 
arbeit* 

E.g. Nom. S)ie iNaffe ift flclfelg (fprtd^t laut). 
Gen. S)le Arbeit ber Piaffe ift gut 
Dot. 3n ber Piaffe finb fttnf ©ruppem 
Ace. 2)u n)irft ntorgen bie beutfd^ Piaffe l^en* 

In insdsting upon complete sentences for oQ work in German, 
right habits of expression are not only f ormed, but become fixed. 
Greatest care is to be taken to insure correct pronunciation and 
intonation at all times. 
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Dritte ^(ufgabe 

Review preceding work: bie Zaqt bet SBod^, @)nrid^)i)8rter, 
short poem, declension of bie SSod^ in sentences, etc. Then 
the teacher develops the new work and tells the class that he 
will talk about the months of the year in German. 

Alaffel Sld^tungl ©eteti @ie oufmerffontl 
By way of explanation he adds: „®dai @ie aufmerffam" ift 
ba^fclbe tort JUd^twx^." 
@te miiffen oufmerffont fein, nid^t itttaufmerffami 
S)ie SBod^e J^at fieben Xa^t; abet 
S>ad Sofyc fyit gtDdlf TlowLtt (use calendar and fingers). 
SBie btele anonate l^at bad Sa^t? ift bie forage* 

After frequent 'repetition: S)ad ^al^r l^t }ti)6If Ttonatt, the 
teacher continues: 

S)ie }n)9If SRonate bed dal^red fbib: ber donuor, etc. 
SBeld^ed finb bie gtoSIf aRonate bed 3al^red? ift bie forage. anttt)ortI 
Class answers. 
3n bent 3al^ pnb gtoSIf 2Konate* 
SBie biele aRonate finb in bent 3al&r? SBad ift bie StntlDort? 9h)di 

einmall 
StoSIf anonate (ntad^) bilben bad Sa^v, ift bie Stnttoort* 
SBie biele ayionate bilben bad 3al^r? ©pred^ @te laut! 

Use German as much as possible in your class-directions in 
order to create and maintain a German atmosphere. 

Write the four answers on the board and proceed in the same 
way as outlined in the preceding S(ufgabe with the additional 
niunerals, both cardinals and ordinals, 8 to 12. Add: S)ad ^dl^r 
ift long, aber ber Sag ift (urg* 

Now who knows a little poem in English about the months? 
I^U tell it to you m German (or better: ^e^t fage id^ 3l^nen einen 
SSerd liber bie aWonate): 

S)reigig Sage l^at iRobember, etc. 

SBieberl^oIen ©ie badt Stad^ eimnoll 
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3e^t fd^reibe i($ bad an bte 2:afel (points to blackboard). 
Sufpaffen! @ie miiffen bad audlDcnbig lemenl 
Sefen @ie ed an bet Xofel! 

Let all participate, but catch mispronunciations and have 
them corrected. 

Erase what is written on the blackboard. Distribute paper 
and say: 

3fctt biltierc id^ 3l^nen ben SBer«, ober id^ gcbc 3l^nen etn JMftatI 

©d^reiben ©iel 
Sfd^tungl 9hin fage (gebe) id^ ^l^nen einen $erd t)om Slprtt* @ie 

mllffen bad audtoenbtg lemen: 

aprU! aprUI 

S)er )Detg nid^t, toad er toitL 

@agen @ie ed aud^! iRod^ einrnal! 3(Qe gufamnteni The little 
rime was chosen to bring out the accent in WfltiL on the last 
syllable (cf. Huguft). Explain tocife by saying: 3f<5 toeife, ed Ift 
l^ute SRitttDod^ (or whatever day it may be). 

9{od^ einmal: 

SSdd^e SRonate l^aben bretgig £age? j 
SBeld^e l^aben einunbbreigig? / 

SBie biek 2:age l^at bet f^ebruar? 

$affen @ie gut auf! SBieberl^oIung: 

^a^ 3al&r l^at an)6If SRonate, 
bic aWonatc bed 3al^red jinb: — 
in bem 3al^r finb atodlf iWonate, unb 
2n)6If Snonate ntad^ bad ^al^r. 

Let the students, as in all phases of the work, do some 'bot- 
anizing.' Ask about the gender of bad 3al^r, about the accusa- 
tive singular of feminine and neuter nouns as to formation. 
Let them observe the genitive-ending. Contrast in sentences 
the respective cases of bte SBod^ and bad Qcift. 
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Point to a studious fftl and say: 

IbaS Srftulefai lemt gut S)eittf4 

Ask if ba9 in that case is the natural or the grammatieal 
gender? What conclusion do you draw? 
Assignment of home-work is again specific on p. 13, top: 
Decline, orally and in writing, in original sentences after the 
type of ba^ Sfafix and ba^ @piel: bad t$tttulein, etc. 

E.g. iV. S)ad ©prtd^lDort ift furs unb ntd^ long* 
G. S>ad (Snbe bed ©prid^lDorted i{t: bad @)ricL 
D. 3n bent @prid^iDort lemen tobc ed« 
A. ©ie fd^reiben bad ©tnrid^iDort oudloenbid* . 

Dierte SCufgabe 

A lesson on the seasons to be presented nmilarly to the two 
preceding ones. Its purpose from a grammatical view-point, 
is to bring out inductively the declension of bet ^bft, of a mas- 
culine noim in the singular niunber. By comparing the declen- 
sion of bet ^bft with bie SSod^ and bad ^al^r, the students will 
conclude that a masculine noim in the singular coincides with 
a neuter noim in the genitive and dative cases, but not in the 
accusative. From bet Sag, bet SRmitag, bet ^anuor, bet t^tiU^ 
ling, they will infer that the gender of the names of days, months, 
and seasons are masculine in Germau and require the definite 
article; cf. p. 17. 

Have pupils memorize the poem on the seasons. Insist on 
perfect mastery of the words, accurate pronimciation and in- 
tonation. Word formation is receiving from now on great at- 
tention. A study in word composition and word analysis — 
and German lends itself singularly well to it — will build up the 
student's vocabulary in an interesting manner and make for 
future independence of the dictionary. 

Home-work, especially written work: p. 15: 
Declension in sentences of bet Sag, etc* 
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E.g. iyr. S)er ©orten l^t biele Slitmetu 
G. S)ie gradate bed ©attend fmb gut 
D. 3ti bem ©atten ftnb illnber* 
A. Wx l^aben l^ier ben ©arten. 

^flnfte 2tufgabe 

After the previous work has been reviewed with special em- 
phasis upon the poem on the seasons, the teacher begins: 
Sd^tung! $eute toerbe td& Ql&nen nxel^r bon ben Qal^redgeiten fagen: 
gd ift fait im SBinter (nid^t toarm). (g« friert, unb ed fd^neit oft* 
S)er SBinter ift ein armer SKann (er ift nid^t reid^)» 6r bringt 
feine (nid^t) ©lumen unb feine grild^te^ etc. 
As always, speak slowly and distinctly. Repeat, if necessary, 
and have pupils repeat sentence by sentence. Each thought- 
unit may immediately be used for question and answer. 

E.g. mt ift ed im 993inter? 993ad tut ed im SBtnter? 

SBad ift ber SBinter? SBad bringt er, unb toad brtngt er 

nlc^t? 
3n h)eld^er ^ol&redgeit gibt ed feine SBIumen? 
SBonn ift ed fait, friert unb fd^lt ed? 
SBarum friert ed? 35ie anttoort ift: 
Gd friert, toeU ed fait ift* 

In this way introduce and treat each season in turn, empha- 
sizing (unconsciously to class) Inverted Order. Also introduce 
simple questions to which the answer will be given in dependent 
clauses. 

E.g. SBarum friert ed? 

aSann ift ed f 49n? — (Sd ift fd^Sn, toemt bie @onne l^U 
fd^eint. 
A definite blackboard-drill upon word order should now be 
given by the teacher. 

E.g. 1. (Sd ift fait im SBinter. (Normal.) 

2. «alt Ift ed tm SBlnter. l /t„™^^ n 

3. 3m ©inter ift ed lolt 1 ^^^^^^^^ 
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Let the students tell you what sort of sentences the above 
are. Let them find out the essential sunilarity between 1, 2, and 
3 as far as the position of the verb is concerned and the main 
difference between them regarding the initial element. 

Another illustration: 

I. (Sd ift milb bn ^xmm (ed ift nn grUi^Iins tnilb). 

Again, let a different member of the sentence b^gin the as* 
sertion: 

IL amib ift t» fan Srtti&IinB* Ober: 
m. 3m Sril^Iuig ift t» tnilb* 

' Inversion will quickly seem a perfectly natural thing/ 
' Now say, and write on the board: 

& ift fd^dn, toemt bie @onne f^U fd^t ] 
& ift fd^dn, toeil bie ©onne fjtU fd^t 

Ask what kind of sentences the above are, and what sort of 
second clause they contain. Let the pupils separate the com- 
plex sentences into two simple sentences, i.e. 

&i\tW6n. S)ie ©otnie fd^nt 1^0. 

Then let them combine the preceding simple sentences 1 and 
I into one complex sentence by using tottl^renb (while): 

& ift fait fan SBuiter, nxtl^renb ed fan Sril^Ifaig milb ift. 

Transposition will be robbed of its horrors when once 6Z« 
plained in this way. 

Have the students note that the German always uses a 
oomma before (and after) a dependent clause. 

Written home-work as practice on word order: 

Rewrite the thirteen lines of text on p. 16: 

1. by interchanging the normal and the inverted order; 

2. by combining simple sentences into complex ones, and 

resolving complex sentences (lines 11 and 12) into 
simple ones. 
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The first recasting would read: 
$alt ift tS m SSinter (itn SSinter ift ed Mt). & friert, imb oft 

fd^neit ed. 
(Sin armcr 2Kann ift ber SBtnter* ^cine SBIumcn unb grttd^tc 
brlngt cr, abet frol&c« ©picl brliiBt tt. 35a« Gnbc bc« 3fal^ 
ift ber ©inter* 
• & ift nxilb im Srill^UtiB- 3tn 5?til^ttnfl ift c« fdJBner ate im 
SBinter, etc. 
The second version would show the following: 
& ift fait itn ©inter, toeil t» friert uiib t» oft fd^neit* ©et 
SBinter ift ein ormer SRonn, totU, er leine 93Iumen imb (eine 

Srttd^te bringt, tool^I aber frol^ ©piel. 

j£)er ©ommer ift reid^, toeil er und biele ^btnten unb Srftd^te 

bringt. — 
3m ^erbft ift e« filial, toeil bic Suft filbl ift. (g« ift fd^dn. SDic 
©onne fd^eint* S« regnet oft !Dic ©onne f d^eint nidjt SBenn 

bie ©onne nid^t fd&eitit, (bonn) ift e« fdjled^te^ SBetter. 

/ In the next recitation, after a thorough drill upon the seasons 
and word order, take up the poem by Hoffmann von Fallenh 
leben. Speak line for line and let students repeat each. With 
open books have pupils recast the poem into prose, chan^bag 
the order of words as is necessary. 

h The new proverb on p. 17 will also be memorized. Then let 
the students collect all impersonal verbs; mentioning their place 
of first occurrence. After the list has been completed, the 
teacher will ask: 

SBo l^aben toir „t» friert" gelemt? Slnttoort: 

SBir l&aben „t& friert'* gdemt in: Qm ©inter, tomati frler(e)t; 

etc. 

It is very important that the pupils' vocabulary should be 

gradually enlarged, be kept alive, and grammar exercises and 

vocabulary be interrelated.^ 

1 Examine in this oonnection Walter-Erause's Ftrst Oerman Reader^ 
CharleB Scribner'B Sons, New York, 1913, and Oral German, 1915. 
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From the sentences like: 3)er @ommer ift td^, 

Me Sttft i{t ttl^, 
ba« Setter ift f d&Ied^t, 
the students can infer that predicative adjectives in German 
are invariable in form; cf. p. 17 (and 16). 
Suitable written home-work would be: 
Rewrite in ordinary prose the last poem learned, and write 
five sentences, each with an impersonal verb expressing a 

phenomenon of nature. 

Sufgobe 6-16 are in all essential points of treatment similar 
to Hufgobe 1-5. 

German becomes more and more the language of the class- 
room so that the use of English is restricted to a minimum. 
German is taught directly by a direct appeal to the pupil's ear, 
mind, and heart. 
Written home-work on Stufgobc 6: 
Answer the questions on p. 18, foot, and p. 19, top. 
Written assignment on Stufgabe 7: 
Decline in original sentences the three expressions given on 

p. 21, foot, 
aufgabe 8: 
Add in detail the five columns of figures on p. 24; answer 

minutely (p. 25) $42.30 -M. ? 
Conjugate with your own adjectives: Id^ Mn — • 
Or: affirmatively, negatively, interrogatively, interrogative- 
- negatively (bu bift nid^t, etc.). 

• Sufgabe 9-15 have definite home-work, orally and in writing, 
clearly stated. 

For 9ufgabe 13-15, for the plural of nouns, follow the same 
mode of procedure as for the singular. 

The Genitive is best illustrated with assertions of color, fflze, 
form, or age, etc. 

For the Dative have the most common prepositions used, or 
kt it appear as the indirect object. , 
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The Accusative is easily illustrated with any tranative verb. 

Written home-work on 9ufga6e 16 would be: * 

Answer all the questions on p. 42. 

Slufgabe 17 and 18 show the method of treating a lyric: S)ie 
SorekL 

Written assigoment on Stufgobe 17 : ^ebtri($ Reined Seben (p. AS). 

Sufgabe 18: ^nbalt bed Siebed: SHe Sorelei (pp. 45 and 46). 

Sbifgabe 1&-21 illustrate the series-method idea (Gouin) with 
special emphasis on the verb. Here again 'living grammar' 
should be the keyword. By a series of actions performed or 
imagined by one*pupil or by several the complete conjugation^ 
at first in the present tense — afterwards in all tenses ~ can 
easily be mastered. If students can readily use, e.g. id§ f e^ tnid^ 
ouf meinen ^la^, bu fe^t btd^ ouf beinen ^lat^ etc., luir fet^ und ouf 
unfere SfiUijt etc., or: ouf meinen ^lat^ fe^ id^ ntid^, bu fet^t bid^ nid^ 
ouf beinen ^lat^, fe^t er M <utf feinen $Iat3? etc., teachers feel as- 
sured that these various forms have become part and parcel of 
their working material. 

Home-assigoment is indicated by: Aonjlugieren @ie (ntttnblid^ 
imbf(^ftHd^)I 

Beginning with Stufgobe 22 to the last Stufgobe, the teacher's 
problem in developing and assigning a lesson is much ampler 
than in the first twenty-one 9uf goben, as all work centers aroimd 
a reading text (excepting Stufgabe 30) which is to be presented 
by the living voice of the teacher while the pupils have their 
books closed (cf. Preface, p. vii). The reading matter is the 
basis of the whole system of teaching, of grammar, of written 
work. Accentuate the stylistic, habit-forming qualities of 
German in your teaching. — After Stufgobe 30, make the most 
of the so-called sliding synopsis. By that we mean change of 
person (number) for each of the six tenses of the indicative or 
subjimctive, both active and passive. Preferably use the perfect 
conditional in lieu of the future perfect, as the latter is scarcely 
ever used in common speechi while the former by an additional 
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conditiQiiial dame maj nadSSj be converted into a complete 
bypothetical sentence; cf. p. 81. 
As variants, practise: 

id^ fd^reibe tneine beutfd^ Kufgobe; 
bu fd^riebft nid^t betne beutfd^ Sufgobe; 
tDtrb er f eine beutf d^ Sbtf gabe f d^iben? etc. 

Or: bu fd^ibft betne beutfd^ Slufgobe; 

(lieft) 
er fd^rteb febte beutfd^ Stufgobe; 
toit n)erbetT uitfere beutf d^ Sluf gaben f d^reibeti, etc. 

^ Sufgobe 31-35 are illustrative of the declension of the attrib- 
utive adjective, which is for most students the crux of German 
grammar. Let the pupils by use of examples clearly imderstand 
the fact that either the adjective or the preceding element must 
show the gender, number, and case of the following noim which 
it modifies; cf. p. 93. 

Sfitfgobe 36-46 are lessons on the compoimd verbs, subjunc- 
tive mood, modal auxiliaries, and passive voice. Make the 
most of reproduction of the text orally and in writing. Foster 
originality of expression by letting the students use synonyms 
and paraphrases. Lesson 46 is rather difficult, and may be 
omitted at the discretion of the teacher. 

In conclusion, remember our motto: 

nWltfft iJreube m ber ©d^ule.* 

BEGHomEBs' German should be regarded merely as a frame 
in the limits of which any teacher can exercise all possible 
initiative and freedom. After a thorough completion of our 
book, which satisfies all the grammar requirements of the Ele- 
mentary (two years) German Course, the students will be well 
equipped really to read and to appreciate some of the foreign 
literature, as well as to study sympathetically and intelligently 
the German people.^ 

^ For the history and present status of modem language instruction, 
consult: C. H. Handschin, The Teaching of Modem Languages in the United 
States. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1913, No. 3. WaahiDgton. 
Oovemment Printing Office. 
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WHY THE DnUSCT METHOD FOR A MODEBN 

LANGUAGE?! 

"quousque tandem*' 

« 

Before taking up the subject in detail, we must agree on two 
points: (1) on the fundamental principle, and (2) on the aim 
of the direct method. To state the two issues briefly, yet clearly, 
we may safely say: The direct method implies a direct appeal 
to the learner through the foreign language; that is, it teaches 
the language, and not merely about the language, as is done by 
an mdirect procedure. The aim of the reform method is: 
Reading ability developed by means of oral facility. In this 
wise both aspects of language, the literary and the spoken, are 
considered. To make my position perfectly dear, I shall 
enunciate once more the five cardinal points in the reform of 
modem language teaching, i.e., insistence upon good pronun- 
ciation, oral work, inductive teaching of grammar, real reading, 
and so-called realien. Could you, indeed, conceive of effective 
modem language instmction if the teachers were not to lay 
great stress upon accuracy of pronunciation, if they should not 
vitalize and vivify their teaching by work in speaking, if they 
were not to bring their pupils into possession of usable gram- 
matical facts, if their students could not read without translat- 
ing, and if the foreign nation, through a study of its literature, 
of its people and its customs, were not to be brought into sym- 

! F^per read at the Modem Language Section of the Michigan State 
Teachers' Association, Annual Meeting, in Saginaw, October 29, 1915. 
Cf. EduotUiondl Beoiew, March, 1916. 
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pathetic view and appreciation ? In short, not the dead letter 
but the living word must be placed in the foreground of modem 
language instruction. 

To show you the dire need for a reform in modem language 
teaching, I cannot do better than quote a paragraph on modem 
languages from the Annvxd Report of the President of Columbia 
University, 1914. Dr. Butler writes there as follows: "Elab- 
orate arguments are made by men of weight and of authority 
to the effect that the ability to speak French and to speak (jer- 
man is much less important than the ability to read those km- 
guages and the possession of some general knowledge of thdr 
literatures. This is a sadly perverted point of view. The man 
who is able to read a page of Taine, or perhaps of Anatole 
France, and who finds himself in a French business-house or a 
French drawing-room without the ability to express his wants 
or his thought in a single well-formed and intelligible sentence, 
feels like a fool, and he deserves to feel like a fool. The man 
who cannot speak and write French and Grerman does not 
know French and Grerman, and it is sheer nonsense to suppose 
that this lack of ability to use a great educational instrument 
and a vitally important tool in business and social intercourse 
is compensated for by a more or less superficial knowledge of 
the classic literature of the French and Grerman peoples or by 
the capacity to read a French or German book with more or 
less constant dependence upon the dictionary. Indeed, it 
would be highly advantageous if all instruction in the French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian languages and literatures were con- 
ducted in those languages after the first year of college work in 
them. The asphyxiation of Greek and Latin as school and col- 
lege subjects which began a generation ago was in no small 
part due to the industrious but misguided efforts of school and 
college teachers of those subjects. It would be in the highest 
degree deplorable if the modem European languages were to 
suffer a similar fate and for a like reason.'^ 
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President Butler again voices a similar opinion in the New 
York Times of Sunday, July 25, 1915, when he asserts: "Our 
secondary schools are particularly weak in general history and 
in English history, and in practical instruction in French, 
Spanish, and German. • • . College admission examinations 
show that secondary school teaching in the modem European 
languages is painfully inefficient. There should be no trouble 
in teaching a pupil of high school age to read, to write, and to 
speak fairly well at least one of these languages. Too often, 
unfortunately, nothing of this kind is accomplished, although 
the time devoted to French and German is not inconsider- 
able." 

If you think that President Butler is too hard on us, let us 
listen to what a European scholar of international repute has 
to say on this question. Professor A. Rambeau of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, who taught in this country for many years, 
writes in Die Neveren Sprachen, June, 1915, on modem lan- 
guage teachmg in America as translated: 

'^The so-called scientific method, as this worthless method 
was proudly named, gradually sprang up in the colleges and 
then in the high schools and schools that prepare for the col- 
lege entrance examinations. It rose to high honors when 
American teachers in large numbers took over the modem lan- 
guage instmction in those institutions, without having mastered 
in any way the foreign languages orally and in writing. These 
teachers looked down with contempt upon the achievements 
of foreign ' SprachmeisterJ Soon even foreign-bom teachers, 
when they understood English somewhat, began to adapt them- 
selves to this scientific method, i.e., translating, reading, trans- 
lating, a little grammar, and again translating. They likewise 
wished to instmct scientifically and felt themselves in this wise 
to be able best to satisfy the requirements of entrance and final 
examinations with their notorious, long examination papers. 

''In this procedure there have appeared in modem limguage 
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teaching marvelously strange phenomena, which affect the 
visiting philologist and the educated foreigner who listens to 
dass instruction in his mother tongue both tragically and com- 
ically. But there have always been praiseworthy exceptions 
among the native-bom as well as the foreign-bom modem lan- 
guage teachers/' 

Ladies and gentlemen/ it is high time for us to act. Self- 
ccnnplacency has no justification in our ranks: the evidence is 
against us. Olympian academic aloofness is altogether out of 
[dace. But, fortunately, the ambitious teacher need not be 
fearful of the future of modem language instruction in this 
country. Just two things must be done: first of all, he must be, 
or become, master of the subject, and, secondly, he must teach 
German and French as- living languages. My first admonitioii 
is to you teachers, the second is in behalf of our pupils. The 
direct system can serve the two purposes effectively: it brings 
forth a highly gratifying reaction both upon the teachers and 
upon the students. For that we have experimental data — ^s 
the psychologist would say. The scholarly conscience of the 
teachers is appealed to, as is also the psychology of those taught. 
Do not think that I am holding up before you a cheap panacea 
as a violent partisan in the reform of modem language teaching. 
I am not an efficiency expert, though an advocate of expertness 
in education. But it is true that a direct-method procedure 
demands more of a teacher than the traditional grammar- 
translation mode. It will cause him to seek and to make im- 
prov^nent in conformity with the greater demands made upon 
him. This is no revolutionary change, but rather an evolu- 
tionary one, and absolutely imperative. The pupils, on the 
other hand, will then be truly taught, directed by real, live 
teachers instead of having to submit to detectives who hear 
lessons to catch culprits. The most important factor in the 
class-room will be the gain in inspiration, attrition, interest, 
effort, and results. The multiple sense appeal draws into opera- 
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tion all the faculties needed for a real acquisition of a language. 
Hearing, speaking, reading, and writing, all will have their place 
and all will contribute to the ultimate goal of learning the lan- 
guage. Literary reading, so frequently a farce, will then be- 
come a living reality, and a new world will be opened to eager 
students. My purpose here to-day is not unduly to extol or 
to magnify one particular device or system, but rather to stress 
the Direct Principle as Professor Hermann Almstedt has aptly 
chosen to call it, in Monatshefte fiir dentsche Sprache und PSdob" 
gogik, March, 1915. 

Through long experience and close comradeship with Dr. 
Max Walter, I have become a firm believer in the direct prin- 
ciple, which, while intangible, permits of improvement and en- 
richment in its application. I, therefore, respectfully main- 
tain that there are some fundamentals that ought to be fol- 
lowed everywhere. That is my conception of method, that it 
shows us the way, according to its etymology. For reaching 
the goal most effectively we need devices which, however, are 
our personal property, arising primarily from our own idiosyni- 
crasies. Devices, therefore, are wholly subjective, but a method, 
as principle, is above the individual in its impersonality. When/ 
then, Professor Charles H. Judd, in his most recent book, Psy^ 
chology of High School Stibjeds, Ginn, 1915, asserts that "there 
is no single best method of teaching foreign (modem) languages" 
(for high schools), I protest it as an unproved assumption. I 
do this all the more cheerfully as the^me psychologist in the 
preceding section speaks as follows :V* Those who' would teach 
students to master a language and haVe^much time for instruc- 
tion, tend toward the direct methods Those who are interested 
in the scientific (?) study of language emphasize analytical dis- 
cussions and are skeptical of the direct method." The whole 
discussion of Professor Judd hinges upon these points: (1) The 
age of the pupils; (2) the length of the course; (3) the aim in 
view; (4) the preparation of the teacher. Judd would, I fed 
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certam^ recommend a direct method if a satisfactory miif oimily 
in these four matters could be assured. 

But do these conditions not abeady prevail homogeneously? 
Our high school b^inners in a foreign language are usually 
from 13 to 14 years of age, hence comparatively yoimg. Th^ 
usually receive three or four years of training in the subject, 
which is a comparatively long period. The aim as stated be- 
fore, is imiversally acknowledged to be a real reading knowl- 
edge, and the teachers, at least in the larger cities, are fai^y 
well and uniformly prepared. Why should we anyway at- 
tempt to teach a modem language if we did not hope to have 
our pupils obtain a certain mastery in it? In fact, if teaching 
by the direct method did not accomplish anything else than 
infuse life in its various phases into a class-room as opposed to 
the dead formalism of the old school, even on that ground alone 
I should urge its adoption or, at least, an honest, gradually ex« 
tended trial, A plea for laissez-faire with its indifference, for 
superficiality with its slipshodness, for vacillation, will never 
bring about a reform. We cannot solve a problem by waiting 
but by attacking it. The old Report of the Conmuttee-of 
Twelve has been revised Iby a new N. E. A. Conunittee. of 
Twelve. In this, a direct method is held up as the one to fed- 
low in high schools. The reform in modem languages, started 
thirty-three years ago, has come to stay, because it is sound, 
truly scientific. To make it a complete success everywhere in 
this country, we teachers must be the first ones to adapt our- 
selves to the new order. The adjustment to our new environ- 
ment must come essentially from within and not from without. 
We should gladly avail ourselves of the many unusual oppor- 
tunities here at hand, in order to perfect ourselves more and 
more. Need I mention the various summer schools, the numer- 
ous professional joumals, the new practical publications? I 
forbear. 

In the State of New York, the Department of Education is 
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conlinually working on the problem of how to raise the e&dency 
of teachers. In fact, the State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John H. Finley, has taken a personal initiative in this im- 
portant field of modem languages. We have, as you undoubt- 
edly know, a highly centralized educational system.* To Dr. 
William R. Price are due in a large measure the inunense im- 
provements that have taken place of late in the instruction and 
in the examinations of modem languages. The most recent 
plan of the University of the State of New York is for the ac- 
crediting of teachers for the approval of oral work in modem 
languages. No doubt, you are familiar with the fact that the 
instmctors of German, French, and Spanish have the privilege 
of granting certificates for oral work to their pupils as a part 
of the written Regfents' tests, at the end of the second, of the 
third, and of the fourth years. This, of course, implies that 
the teachers themselves are properly certified. 'Both temporary 
and permanent approvals for oral work are issued by the State 
Department. 

For 1916-1917 all holders of such approval must qualify under 
the new plan. All candidates for new approval or for approval 
in more advanced courses will be subject to the following regu- 
lations: 

A. Approval witJuntt ExaminaJtwn 

(1) To any candidate who possesses the degree of M.A. (or 
a higher degree) with the modem language in question as the 
major subject and with a certificate from the college or univer- 
sity of proficiency in the oral use of the language; or who 

(2) is a graduate of a college or university recognized by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, who, in 
addition to special work in school and college in the modem 
language, presents evidence that he has had from three to dx 

^Cf. Carl A. Erause, Uher did Rrformmethode in AmenkOt Marburg, 
1914. Stechert or Scribner, New York, 40 cents. 
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months of resident study with special attention to the oral use 
of the language in the country whose language is offered for 
approval, or other unusual opportunities of an equivalent 
nature to speak the foreign language and hear it i^ken. 

B. Approval on ExaminaHon 

A written and an oral examination will be offered for candi- 
dates who cannot qualify under "A." Only one written exami- 
nation wiU be given in each language; this examination will be 
designed to test the candidate's practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage in question. All questions will be in the foreign lan- 
guage, and all answers must be written in that language. A 
knowledge of phonetics, especially in French, is desirable (system 
of International Phonetic Association). 

Only those who pass the written examination will be admitted 
to the oral examination. 

This whole plan, worked out in detail by Dr. Price, is in ac- 
cordance with the vigorous efforts made by Dr. Charles F. 
Wheelock, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education, 
to have teachers licensed by subject. The great State of 
Michigan would make no mistake in following a similar scheme, 
modified, of course, to suit the conditions and needs there. 

In various States, as in Michigan, strong modem language 
organizations have been formed. They are doing noble work, 
especially when they endeavor to raise the general level of 
teachers' training. Also sectional associations flourish, notably 
the New England Modem Language Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Modem Language Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, founded 1913. The latter is now carrying on one 
of the greatest modem language campaigns under the indefatiga- 
ble leadership of Professor William A. Hervey, of Colimibia 
University. Two fields in particular are being minutely 
searched: 
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(1) College entrance requirements in Gennan, French and 
Spanish; in the matter of including an Aural and Oral Test. 

(2) The training of teachers capable of giving competent 
instruction.^ 

Professor Hervey proposed his plan at Albany, N. Y., in 
1913. His paper was published in the Educational Review, Sep- 
tember, 1914, under the title, "How to Test a Practical Com- 
mand of French and German." That article is of the utmost 
importance. In it Hervey argues rightly that oral work is 
absolutely essential, and that it is equally necessary that this 
work be tested for entrance to college. He champions, there- 
fore, the establishment of a supplementary elementary and of 
an intermediate oral test, which should consist (a) of a dictation 
exercise, (6) of written reproduction, and (c) of a fifteen-minute 
individual test. 

All my previous remarks must of necessity have shown you 
two things: (1) That there is real need for ihe reform in mod- 
em language instruction; and (2) that practical educators all 
over this country are working on the problem. The teacher is 
at all times the crux. With well-prepared teachers, the road 
to success is easy. A united effort of school and college is 
needed at once. 

My endeavor in my subsequent remarks will be, if possible, 
to aid you in your actual class-room work. The Alpha and 
Omega in all language instruction must be the creation of 
*^ Sprachgefuhiy By that is meant the intuitive, unconscious, 
and unerring feeling for what is correct and idiomatic in a lan- 
guage. Is such proper language-sense not best prociu^ through 
the ear and then through the eye ? Speech comes first, then the 
printed and written word. An exact pronunciation is rightly 
considered an absolutely necessary basis of all modem language 

> A committee of seven under the able guidance of Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, 
Uniy. of Wisconsin, has also been appointed by the M. L. A. A. to work on 
the aeoond problem. 
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instruction. For a teacher in the class-room practical phonetics 
is indispensable. Such knowledge will enable him not only 
to produce the sounds of the foreign language correctly, but 
also to explain their formation. To be siu^, most German 
sounds can be produced by most of otir pupils by mere imita- 
tion without phonetic instruction. Not a few students, how- 
ever, are tone-deaf, and are unable to produce certain foreign 
sounds correctly by imitation, unless they receive adequate 
phonetic help from the teacher. By means of phonetic train- 
ing all children can and should acquire from the very outset a 
correct and good pronunciation. Students should have their 
books closed so as to give all their attention to the teacher's 
speaking, and to get their ears accustomed to the sounds of the 
foreign language. Impress them with the all-important fact 
that the spoken word consists of sounds, not of letters. 

While it is essential that every modem language teacher be 
thoroughly trained in scientific phonetics and sound physicdogy, 
in the class-room technical nomenclature should be avoided. 
All pupils will readily understand any reference to lips, jaws, 
tongue, teeth, throat. A few illustrations will suffice to show 
the application of practical phonetics. Take, e.g., the soimd 
ii for both German and French. Pronounce i by spreading 
your lips widely. All repeat. Then pro^ounce u by vigorously 
rounding your lips. All repeat. Continue by saying: Now 
we shall retain the position of the tongue (in front and tense) 
for i, but combine with it the strong rounding of lips for ti. 
Hence: i, u, ii. Or the sound o. Pronounce the pure vowel 
e, insisting upon a high front position of the tongue. Pronounce 
o by a vigorous rounding of your lips. Then retain the position 
of the tongue for e, but round simultaneously your lips for o. 
Hence: e, o, 6*. 

All sounds should be repeated most clearly by the students 
both individually and in chorus. Use the foreign names of the 
sounds. Practice concert work so as to draw the whole dass 
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into participation for every minute of instruction. This is 
especially valuable in large classes in order that every one may 
be reached, at least collectively. It brings about solidarity 
and enthusiasm when properly controlled. Nor should sing- 
ing by any means be neglected. 

The disconnected word, the vocable, has no meaning unless 
it occurs in a sentence, which is the unit of speech. So get 
your dass from the very beginning into the proper habit of 
answering in complete sentences. In this wise, right habits 
of expression are not only formed, but become fixed. An ele- 
mentary language-instruction is essentiaUy habit-forming, not 
informational. WitibLQpnstant insistence upon connected speech 
the proper intonation will become a natural concomitant of 
correct pronunciation.^ 

Phoneticiustruction is thus intimately and directly connected 
wi^ the acqui^tion of the language. Our chief attention 
should be focused upon sound-combiiiations and intonation 
rather than upon the dissecting of individual sounds. Amis- 
take in pronunciation should never be allowed to pass, but should 
at once be corrected individually and by the class for the sake 
of proper speech-habits from the very beginmng. 

The topics of oral work and of inductive teaching of grammar 
I have discussed elsewhere. These disciplines are of prime im- 
portance as they will most quickly lead to a usable command of 
the foreign language. Oral work should always be followed 
by written work, chiefly blackboard exercises, to insure accur- 
acy. Language-experience, -imitation, and -habit are the great 
factors that will assure success: SprachgefuU will be the result. 
Constant repetition and continuous application should be the 
:eywords in foreign language rooms. 

To-day I wish to say a word about reading and its central 
place in language instruction. 

Our pupHs cannot read intelligently until they understand 

^Cf. Sugge^iana for Teaching Beginners^ German, Scribner's, 1913. 
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through the ear as weQ as through the eye. For that reason 
the reading material should first be presented as speaking mate- 
rial. In this manner reading becomes real^ and the foreign 
tongue grows naturally into the language of the class-room. As 
the pupils' active vocabulary and wealth of idiomatic expres- 
sions increase, they really b^in to compose and will be led by 
then: own Sprachgefiihl. Oral and written exercises, repro- 
ductions of the text, should be kept up throughout the course. 
Translation into the mother tongue ^ould be practically de- 
barred or, at least, reduced to a minimum. So-called com- 
position, i.e., translation from the vernacular into the foreign 
tongue, should disappear altogether. It is a game which only 
few adults can play adeptly and yoimgsters not at all, and is 
the arch-enemy of that much-desired Sprachgefiihl. It presup- 
poses on the part of the tyro a maturity, a power that he can- 
not hope to possess; on the part of the teacher it displays a 
woful lack of pedagogical acumen. > 

A reading lesson whether in a reader or in a connected story 
should be developed systematically and made the center of 
the whole instruction. With books closed, the teacher will 
• read the new assignment slowly, sentence by sentence. It is 
advisable to read the selection twice; the first time connectedly, 
the second time more slowly witlr accurate pronunciation and 
intonation, and with due regard to natural pauses. Necessary 
interpretations of new words or expressions can be given by 
antonyms, synonyms, or paraphrases. Only when thoroughly 
understood, is the lesson to be assigned to the class with specific 
instructions for the home-preparation. In the subsequent reci- 
tation the assignment is covered with special emphasis upon 
(1) correct reading with accurate pronunciation and intona- 
tion; (2) the acquisition and retention of the vocabulary in 
question with drill in word-formation; (3) the answering of 
questions based on the content, orally and in writing; (4) 
granunatic-stylistic exercises from the viewpoint of then: pro- 
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portional significance; and (5) renarration and reproduction of 
the whole, as usual orally and in writing, together with prac- 
tice in dictation. 

Please note that speaking with a purpose, on the text, is not 
for the sake of glibness, but that it is a methodolo^cal means 
which serves all phases of linguistic instruction: pronunciation, 
the acquisition of a vocabulary, grammatical facts and espe- 
cially our one aim — ^genuine reading ability. To answer a most 
recent article in the Classical Journal^ October, 1915, we may 
put the matter thus: Ore loquendo, igvtur bene scribendo et bene 
legendo. 

The texts studied should contain good German or French — 
not corrupt jargon — and should depict the life and ideals of 
that nation, the language of which the students are studying. 
Besides the linguistic instruction, the pupils will in this way 
receive an additional cultural, ethical training, that must not 
be underrated. The texts should possess literary merit and 
be adapted to the age, the sex, and the horizon of the reader. 
Narration rather than description should prevail. It is highly 
advisable that some uniformity be brought about in the matter 
of literary reading. 

Perhaps I may offer here a few suggestions. No doubt, all 
of you will agree that in a high school course in German or in 
French the nineteenth century and the present tune should be 
placed in the foreground of instruction, not the more remote 
classic periods. You wiU further concur with me when I say 
that it-ia wise to read in one term or in one year authors that 
are not too greatly divergent either in language or in subject- 
matter. Why, then, not group the authors geographically to 
avoid great discrepancies in vocabulary and idiom — as C. H. 
Holzwarth suggested in MonatsJufte, November, 1911 — and the 
texts themselves ^according to Ilieme» motif? To make my 
position dear, I shall arrange some of the most widely read 
German authors sectionally as follows: 
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For the second year: 

Arnold, Gerst&^er, Seidd, Storm, WDdenfanicli— as rep- 
resentatives ci Northern Germany. 

For the third year: 

Baumbach, Freytag; periiaps €roethe {Hernumn tend J9ora- 
thea) as representing Central (Sennany. 

For the fourth year: 

G. Edler, K F. Meyer; SchiO^ (JVUhdm f^fi) as lepresent- 
ing South Grerman countries. 

But more than that appeals to me a dassification (rf texts 
on the basis of theme. We want literature that familiarizes 
our students with the foreign land and its peofde: G^many 
and the Germans. 

** Wer den Dichter will verstdwii, ^ 
Muss in Dichters Lande gdien.'' 

To take a few typical texts, we could propose the f oDowing 
literary course where the German spirit manifests itself thor- 
oughly: ( 

Storm's Immensee — The German as idealist, as dreamer. 

Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien — ^the German in his youthful pranks. 

Wildenbruch's Das Edle BltU — ^the German, moral, just. 

SeideFs Leberecbi Hyehnchen — ^the German, content, frugal, 
cozy. ^^* \'y\^\ J '-^ [• 

Stonii's Fole Poppenspaeler — ^the German in his naivetS, re- 
moteness from bigotry. 

Gerstacker's Irrfahrten—^e German, hiunorous, adventur- 
ous. 

Baumbach's Der Schvnegersohn — ^the German at honest toil 
in trade and scholarship. 

Preytag's Soil und Haben—ihe German at work, diligent and 
faithful. 

All of these stories are intensely interesting and are such as 
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our pupils would like to read in English. We must not over- 
look the el@QQueail.pf interest in literature^ all the more as the 
direct method is vitally conoerned with thought-matter, with 
content- lu fact, we diould encourage our students to engage 
in out^de reading as much as possible. Their appetite once 
arcfused, this ceases to be a difficult task but becomes on their 
part a labor of love. Such extra reading can be of great value 
when reports on books read at home are brought to class and 
discussed. We have done this for years in Jamaica High School 
with most gratifying results.* 

Discussions on effective modem language instruction and on 
efficient preparation for teaching, on subject-matter and on 
form, have their place. But let us not forget one thing above 
all, that, in addition to sound scholastic and professional train- 
ing, lofty ideals must inspire every teacher. Love for his 
stud^B~'SIld'arhigh conception of his calling should invariably 
supplement thorough preparation. In this very connection, I 
wish to cite in translation a few lines of a book in which is por- 
trayed the ideal schoolmaster. I have reference to one of the 
recent German Erziekungsroinane, called Heidesckuimeister Uwe 
Karsten by Felicitas Rose, where we read: 

''Sixty boys and girls I Sixty human souls I And in each a 
divine spark, in eadi a desire, a longing for light. In each a 
pathetic petition to kindle this spark, to let it grow, to fan it 
incessantly until it develops into a pure flame. And this peti- 
tion is made to me; I am permitted to grant it. Is there any- 
thing more precious? Schoolmaster 1 People pronounce that 
word so thoughtlessly, and yet no one should be so presumptu- 
ous as to call himself thus/' 

1 For outside reading consult A. Eenngott's valuable contribution In the* 
School Bmew, June, 1914. 
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ARTICLES BY AMERICAN WRITERS ON MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY FOR THE YEARS 1912 AND 1913 

To bring down to date the bibliography of C. H. Handschin, 
The Teaching of Modem Languages in the United States^ Bu- 
reau of Education, BvUetin^ 1913, No. 3. 

Monatshrfte, 1912 

1. HSnssler, W. The Training of a Modem Language Teacher with 

Special Reference to (jerman. 13 : 141-145, May, 1912. 

Introductory chapter to ''A Guide for the Scientific Study of 
the German Language and Literature." Quotes at the conclu- 
sion Miinch's Ten Commandments for Modem Language Teachere, 

2. Krause, Carl A, The Teaching of Grammar by the Direct Method. 

13 : 178-185, June, 1912. 

The Refwrners do not neglect granmiar, but insist upon live 
grammatical teaching, which is, however, different from the usual 
type and does lead to granunatical accuracy. 

3. FUyrer, Warren W. Concentration. 13 : 231-235, September, 1912. 

"Direct the American youth to see the life of Germany, and 
the life of Germany will enrich the American life." 



EduoaJtioml Review 

4. Kayser, C. F. May the Modem Languages be R^^arded as a Satis- 
factory Substitute for the Classics? 43 : 449-460, May, 1912. 

"When modem language teaching in all its outward conditions 
has reached a position of equality with the classics, its inherent 
qualities will entitle it to be regarded as a satisf act(Hy substitute 
for the classics." (Mentioned in Monataheftej 13 : 193.) Very 
suggestive. 
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5. Price, WiUiam JR. Aims iand Methods in Modem Language Instruc- 

tion. 44 : 257-274, October, 1912. 

The aim of modan language instruction is reading ability with 
work in speaking as a means to that end. The method ought to 
be the Reform Method as applied to our conditions with the read- 
ing matter the center of instruction; pp. 271-274 are of value. 
(Of. Modem Language Bulletin, 3 : 3-6» January^ 1913, for a 
review.) 

School Review 

6. Effinger,John R. La Ligue pour la Culture Fran^aise. 20:401-406, 

June, 1912. 

The ligue pour la Culture Fran^aise champions the greatar 
study of the classics as opposed to the present educational idea 
of stressing modem culture. 

7. Cipriani, Charlotte J. The Use of Phonetics and the Phonograph in 

the Teaching of Elementary French. 20 : 516-525, October, 
1912. 

The establishment of a good French pronunciation is essentiaL 
The use of phonographs is advocated. 

Education (Boston) 

8. Bronk, Isabelle. Experiences of a Non-Native Teacher of Modem 

Languages. 33 : 150-158, November, 1912. 
Foreign residence pays in every sense of the word. 

The Educational Bi-Monihly (Chicago) 

0. Cutting, Starr WiUard. The Teaching of Foreign Modan Languages 
in Our Schools. 7 : 97-103, December, 1912. 

An unreserved pronunciamento for the direct study of language 
and literature in our schools through contact with carefully chosen 
foreign authors. Highly stimulating. 

Proceedinge cf the N. Y. State Teacher^ Aeeociation 

10. Whitney, Marian P. The Place of Reading in the Modem Language 
Course. Buffalo, N. Y., 1912, pp. 212-216. 

Emphasizes tersely real reading as opposed to translation. Ad- 
vocates intensive and especially esrtensive reading. 
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Ftoceediings of the New Hampshire State Teachers* Assodation 

11. MuUer, Margarethe. German at Wellesley College. Proceedings, 
1912, pp. 35-50. 

Enunciates the educational principles of Carla Wenckebach, 
and gives an historical and methodological account of the German 
department at Wellesley. 

Proceedings of The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 

Middle States and Maryland^ 



12. Armstrong, Edvoard C. 

13. Bagster-CoUins, Elijah W. 

14. Hemry, Frederick S. 

15. Roux, Louis A. 

16. Sachs, Jtditis 

17. Krause, Carl A, 

18. Zich, Henry 

19. Hervey, William A. 



Modem Language Teaching in the 
- United States. Proc. publ. 1912, pp. 
106-127. 
General Discussion Proc. 1912, pp. 128-140. 

The main emphasis in modem language teach- 
* ing in the secondary schools ought to be placed 
upon the language, not upon literature per se. 
Examinations should not be too pretentious. 



Proceedings of the National Education Association. 

20. Nix, Amalie. Methods of Teaching German and the Personality of 

the Teacher. Proc. 1912, pp. 728-731. 

21. Ohrenstein, Eda D. Discussion, pp. 731-732. 

22. Prokosch, Edvard, The Place of Phonetics in High School German. 

Proc. 1912, pp. 732-734. 

23. Bloomfield, Leonard \ y\. . ^«, . ^^e 

24. Lenker.J.H. j Discussion, pp. 734-736. 

25. Cortdyou, John V. The Direct Method of Teaching Modem Lan- 

guages. 11 pp. (Paper read at Topeka, Kansas, November 7, 
1912.) Published by the author, Manhattan, Kan. 8c. 

Shows the extent to which the modified Direct Method has 
gained adherents all over the United States. Sixty high school 
teachers answered the writer's letter of inquiry. Interesting 
material. 

26. Truscott, Fred W. German in the High Schools of West Virginia. 

West Virginia University BvUetin, October, 1912, 27 pp. 

Furnishes for West Virginia a list of the high' schools in which 
Grerman is taught, with the teachers' names, their pr^aration, 
length of course olFeredy and text-books used. (Cf . Mention in 
Monatshefte, 4 : 66.) 
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27. Purin, Charles M. The High School Course in Gennan. The Third 

Revised Edition. BtdkHn qf the UrdvereUy of Wiseonein, Sep- 
tember, 1912. 37 pp. (Cf. Handeehin'e BuUetin, p. 127.) 
(Evans.) P. gives reference books for teacher and sdiool to aid 
in the selection of suitable reading material. 

28. Downer, Charles A. Professor Gustave Lanson's Visit to the Col- 

lege. N. Y, City College Qvarterly, 8 : 270-277, December, 1912. 
A scholarly reply to G. Lanson's Trois Mois d'EriseigneTnenl avx 
£tats-Unis, so far as his visit to the Coll^;e of the City of New 
York is concerned. (Cf. Modem Language Teaching, London* 
June, 1913, pp. 113-117.) 

Monatshepe, 1913 

29. Hess, John A, Teaching Elementary German at a State University, 

14 : 3-8, January, 1913, and 14 : 41H17, February, 1913. 

The direct method is feasible in a high school. For a State 
University (Lidiana) the writer advocates a ccnnpromise method 
which he then describes and recommends as a safe transition to 
the direct method. (Cf. Monatshefte, 13 : 239-241.) 

30. Scott, Margaret 8, Getting the Sense. 14 : 8-10, January, 1913. ' 

31. Purin, Charles M. Die direkte Methode h&m neusprachlichen Un- 

terricht 14 : 8-«3, March, 1913. 

The progress of the direct method in Europe is undeniable. 
In our country the opposition to it disappears more and more 
with better teachers and books. (Cf . Classical Weekly, March 
29, 1913.) A significant exposition. 

32. Miinzinger, Karl F. Ubersetzen im neusprachlichen Untemcht. 

14 : 207-208, June, 1913. 

Translation at the outset is injurious, later on it is of value. 
Good ideas. 

33. lAibben, John L. Die direkte Methode in der amerikanischen Schule. 

Das Brauchbare an derselben fur uns. 14 : 248-264, September, 
1913. 

The writer maintains that the starting point and also the goal 
of the direct method is speaking ability. (Cf . Munzinger's r^ly, 
ibid.; November, 1913 (35).) 

34. Menger, F. J. Die direkte Methode in den hoheren Schulen Amerikas. 

14 : 277-285, October, 1913. 

Argues for a moderate reform ol modem language teaching for 
American colleges. 
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35. Munzinger, Karl F, Die direkte Methode in der amerikamschen 

Schule. Eine Erwiderung. 14 : 327-329, November, 1913. 

EdtuxitioTud Review 

36. Bracq, Jean Charlemagne, French in the College Course. 45 : 122- 

139, February, 1913. 

Stands for more practical and distinct work in French. (Cf . 
Campte Rendu, 1913, pp. 82-90.) 

37. Krauee, Carl A. The Trend of Modem Language Instruction in the 

United States. 45 : 237-248, March, 1913. 

The adaptability of a direct method to American conditions 
has been proved beyond a doubt. The trend of modem language 
instmction in the United States is toward a direct method. 

38. fifnoto, WiUiam B, Modem Languages in American Public Schools. 

What Next? 45 : 362-375, April, 1913. 

Our best teachers are now using intelligent methods and are 
getting fair results. Pleads for longer courses and more well- 
prepared teachers. 

39. Schinz, Albert. Difference between the Work of the High School, 

College, and Graduate School. 46 : 237-251, October, 1913. 

The high school gives the linguistic foundation, the under^ 
graduate work is the means, and the graduate work the end. (Cf • 
Cample Rendu, 1913, pp. 44-48.) 

School Review 

40. Price, WiUiam R. The Second Year of a Modan Language. 21 : 

26-38, January, 1913. 

Advocates ^ciently the principles and the devices of the Re- 
tana Method for American Schools with little translation, but 
with much effective drill in the foreign language, after the first 
year. A thoughtful paper. 

41. Host, Arthur 0. First-Year Work in Modem Languages. 21 : 549- 

559, October, 1913. 
States his views on initial modem language teaching. 

42. Bahcock, E. B, The Use of Phonetics in Teaching Elementary French. 

21 : 608-617, November, 1913. 

Presents a strong brief for the phonetic method of teaching 
French pronunciation. 

43. Locard, Frederic. The Study of French in the Public High Schools 

of the United States. 21 : 682-689, December, 1913. 
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A pessimistic view of the status and of the fature of French in- 
struction in the United States. 

44. Handachin, Charles Hart. Modan Language Instruction in Nonnal 

Schools. 21 : 694-696, December, 1913. 

Offers some data on Normal schook of the Central West and 
of the Northwest both as to teachers and methods. 

Die Neueren Sprachen 

45. BeU, Clair Hadyn. Report of my activity and observations as Ex- 

change Teacher at the Realgymnasium Musterschule, Erankfurt 
am Main. October-June, 1911-1912. 21 : 247-256, July, 1913. 
329-339, August, 1913. 

Appears in Edticaiional Remeto, January, 1914, under the title: 
"Experiences of an American Exchange Teacher in Germany." 
Very illuminating and full of suggestions for American teachers. 

Education 

46. Teeaon, Louis J. Oral Instruction in Modan Languages. 33 : 42S- 

436, March, 1913. (Cf. a similar article in Education, S^tembor, 
1912.) 

Writes in behalf of a '* natural and rational method.'' (Cf. 
also 46a : Greddes and Tesson in Die Neueren Sprachen, August, 
1912, pp. 286-297.) Phonetics is the key. 

Science 

47. Handschin, Charles Hart. On Methods in Teaching Modem Lan- 

guages. 37 : 600-602, April 18, 1913. 

A convincing scientific treatise on the psychology underlying 
the direct method with its multiple sense appeal. (Cf . Mention 
in MonatshifU 14 : 180.) 

Classical Weekly (N. Y.) 

48. Damdsen, H. C. 1 

49. Purln, Charles M. I The Direct Method again. 6:154-157, 
60. Handschin, Charles H. [ March 29, 1913. 

51. Almstedt, Hermann 

All four papers were written at the initiative of the editor by 
firm believers in the efficacy of the direct method. As they rep- 
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resent personal experiences, they bear greater weight than mere 
academic discussions. 

Modem Language BuUetin 

52. Snow, WiUiam B. Our First Ten Years. 3 : 74-81, November, 1913. 

An admirable account of the activities of the New England 
Modan Language Association from 1903-1913. 

53. Price, WiUiam R. Modem Language Instruction in the State of 

New York. 3 : 81-88, November, 1913. (Published by the. 
New England Modan Language Association.) 

Is convinced of a ''future'' for modan languages in the State 
of New York. Believes heartily in most of the principles of the 
"Beform." 

The Pedagogical Seminary (Worcester, Mass.) 

54. McKee, Ralph H. Ancient vs. Modem Languages as a Preparation 

for En^h. 20 : 45^7, March, 1913. 

Proves statistically for the University of Maine (1910-1912) 
that facts tend to destroy the belief in the onmipotenoe of Latin. 
(Cf. EandechirCs Bulletin, p. 128, McKee.) 

German'American Annals 

55. Learned, Marion D. German in the Public Schools. April, 1913. 

Reprinted by the National (jerman-American Alliance, 419 Wal- 
nut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 pp. 

Makes propaganda for the introduction of German in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, chiefly from the viewpoint of culture. (Cf. 
Monatehtfte, 14 : 188, for a review.) 

CompU Rendu du Congrhe de I/mgue et de InXUttaHure Fran^aiee 

66. Snow, WiUiam B. Le But et les M6thodes, pp. 12-19. 

The aim should be service to the pupil; the method should 

follow the "reform." 
57. SwiggeU, Glen L. The Loss to Culture in the Use of the Direct 

Method, pp. 19-32. 
Confuses the Natural and the Direct Method. Endeavors to 

array culture vs. use. 
58* Price, WiUiam B. On the Choice of French Authors to be read in 

High Schod, pp. 33-43. (E%d£ration de TAlliance 

NewYodc) 
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A critical examination of the list proposed by tfae^Committee 
of Twdve. Shows the inadequacy and inadvisahility of fonnal 
reading-lists. (The addresses on fVendi literature^ eta, also de- 
serve mention.) 

50. Handsehln, C. H. Manual Number Two. Fat Teadiers of Gennan 
in High Schoc^ and Cdleges Miami Univ. Btdl., Januaiy,xl913, 
pp. 18. 15c. 
Abounds in practical hints. 

60. Krau8e,CarlA. Suggestions for TeadiingWalter-Krause's Beginners^ 

Grerman. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1913, pp. 20. 
A teachers' manual. (Cf. Monatshefte, 14 : 349, for a review.) 

61. (Stem, Leo.) Manual tor the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 

Public Schook of the City of MUwaukee, Wis. 1913. 46 pp. 
Presents a carefully worked out plan for the t^w^hing of Gor^ 
man, Polish, and Italian in Milwaukee. (Cf . MonaUhfte, 14 : 
272-273, for a review.) 

62. Clarahan, Mamie M. An Experimental Study of Methods of Teach- 

ing Ifigh School German. The Univerevty cf Mieaouri BvUetin, 
EdtuxUional Series 1, 6. January, 1913. 32 pp. 

A master's thesb submitted in the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri, 1910. Contrasts the " grammar *' method 
with the "reading" (Reform) Method, and concludes that the^t- 
ter is the better adapted for high school use. 

63. Snow, WiUiam B, Statement of Chairman of the Committee on 

Modem Languages (of the National Education Assodation). 
United States Bureau of Education, BvUetin, 1913, No. 41, pp. 
40-58. 

Preliminary statement by the Chairman (a part of the Report 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education). The tendency 
of the report shows an advocacy of ihe Reform Method for Ameri- 
can schools. The final draft of the conunittee is to appear soon. 
The "statement" merits attention. 

Names cf Writers (alphabetically arranged) 

Almstedt, Hermann, 51, Bloomfield, Leonard (23). 

Armstrong, Edward C, 12. Bracq, J. C, 36. 

Babcock, E. B., 42. Bronk, Isabelle, 8. 

Bagster^^oUins, E. W., 13. Cipriani, Charlotte J., 7. 

Bdl, C. H., 45. Clarahan, Mamie M., 62. 
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Gnrtdyou, John V., 25. 

Cutting, S. W., 9. 

Davidscoi, H. C, 48. 

Downer, Charles A., 28. 

Effinger, John R., 6. 

Florer, Warren W., 3. 

(Greddes, James, Jr., 46a.) 

Handschin, Chas. H., 44, 47, 50, 59. 

Hanssler, W., 1. 

Henuy, Fred. S., 14. 

Hervey, Wm. A. (19). 

Hess, John A., 29. 

Host, Arthur G., 41. 

Kayser, C. R, 4. 

Krause, Carl A., 2, (17), 37, 60. 

Learned, M. D., 55. 

Lenker, J. N. (24). 

Locard, Frederic, 43. 

Liibben, John L., 33. 

McKee, Ralph a, 54. 



Menger, F. J., 34. 
Muller, Margarethe, 11. 
Munzinger, Kari F., 32, 35. 
Nix, Amalie, 20. 
Ohrenstein, Eda D. (21). 
Price, WiUiam R., 5, 40, 53, 58. 
Prokosch, Eduard, 22. 
Purin, Charles M., 27, 31, 49. 
Roux, Louis A. (15). 
Sachs, Julius (16). 
Schinz, Albert, 39. 
Scott, Margaret S., 30. 
Snow, Wm. B., 38, 52, 56, 63. 
(Stem, Leo), 60. 
Swiggett, Glen L., 56. 
Tesson, Louis J., 46, (46a)* 
Truscott, Fred W., 26. 
Whitney, Marian P., 10* 
Zick, Heniy (18). 
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IN AMERICA FOR 1914 

Addenda to the previous bibliography (cf . 5) : 

(a) CamUh, W. H. Modem Languages. Chapter XIV, pp. 277-287, in 

High School EducaJtwn, edited by C. H. Johnston. Scribner'Sy 
N. Y., 1912. $1.50. 

Pleads for an early beguming of language study. Briefly dis- 
cusses the various methods in modem languages, the preparation 
of the teacher, and courses of instruction. 

(b) Bagstef'^oUins, E. W, Chapter on "Modem Languages'' in Monroe, 

A Cyclopedia cf EdtuxOion, Vol. IV, pp. 279-292. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1913. 6 vols. $5.00 per volume. 

A somewhat more elaborate, scholarly treatment of the subject 
than that given below (30). 

(c) Geddes, Jr., Jamea, French IVonundation. Principles and Practice, 

and a Summary of Usage in Writing and Printing. Qsf ord Uni- 
veraty Press, N. Y., 1913. 262 pp. $.75. 
Has an excellent, critical bibliography. Valuable. 

Pebiodicals 
Monatshefte 

1. KoUer, Armin H, Methods of Teaching Prose Compositi<m. 15 : 54- 

59, Febmary; 15 : 87-92, March. 

Rightly believes in real composition with the foreign text as 
basis, and as method the reproduction by the learner, Le., an 
exact Durcharbeiten of the material. He advocates, therefore, 
a judicious use of the direct method. — ^A very sane article with a 
brief bibliography. 

2. Mensdy Ernst H, Some Aspects of Modem Language Teaching in 

this Country. 15 : 128-134, April : 15 : 162-168, May. 

States most clearly some of the beneficial changes that have 
taken place of late in this country. Notes above all a grow* 

181 
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ing mterest in, and aooeptanoe iji, the principles of the Ref omi 
Method, together with the tendency to give these principles a sane 
application as demanded by our conditions. — ^An excellent exposi- 
tion. 
8. Price, WiUiam R. The Condition of Modem Language Teaching in 
the State of New Yoric, and some Remedies. 15 : 201-206, June. 
Dr. Price as State Inspector in Modem Languages speaks 
auth(Mritatively. He discusses in his ludd manner: (1) the oral 
woric, (2) schools and teachers, (3) pupils, (4) dome remedies. 
Argues in his recommendations tat a better preparation of teach* 
ers, for the licensing of teachers by subject, and f (ur a saner con- 
ception of teaching French and German so that the pupib will 
20am the foreign language. 

4. Kodc, Henry E. The Poem as a Factor in the Teaching of Modem 

Languages. 15 : 314r-321, November. 

Shows the great educational use which the poem may subsove 
and gives his method of presenting a German poem to a dass. 
Thinks that the aid of the poem is immeasurable in the study of 
pure grammar. 

5. Krcnue, Carl A, Articles by American Writers on Modem language 

Methodology iat the years 1912 and 1913. 15 : 332-338, No- 
vember. 
A survey of the literature of the subject with brief comments. 

6. Stewart, Caroline T. The Study of literature. 15 : 34&-349, Decem- 

ber. 

Pleads fat more real reading and investigation, and for less 
''literatururteile.'' 

7. Hese, John A. Anschauungsunterricht fur Sprachlehrer. 15 : 353- 

356, December. 

Recommends to the teacher the earful perusal of illustrated 
catalogues for the enrichment of a practical vocabulary. 

EducaHonal Review 

8. Belli Clair E, Experiences of an American Exchange Teacher in 

Grermany. 47 : 28-56, January. 
Cf. No. 45 in the former bibliography (5). 
A very valuable and highly suggestive report 

9. BaUard, Anna W. Efficient Teaching of a Modem Language. 47 : 

379-390, April 
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Strongly emphasizes thorough training in pronunciation by 
means of phonetics, and oral work, from the very beginning, with 
a modicum of grammar. 

10. Heney, WiUiam A. How to test a practical command of French and 

German. 48 : 141-150, September. 

Oral work is absolutely essential. It is equally necessary that 
this work be tested for entrance to College. H. champions the 
establishment of a supplementary Elementary and an Intermedi- 
ate Oral Test, which should consist of (1) a dictation exercise, 
(2) of written reproduction, and (3) of a fifteen-minute mdividual 
test. — ^The paper is of the greatest importance. (Cf . in this con- 
nection: Proceedings cf the 27tk Anmud Convention cf the Aaeo- 
ciation of CoUeges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, 1913, published 1914, pp. 109-112; and Proc. cfthe 
2d Ann, Meeting cf the Assodatum cf Mod, Lang, Teachers cf the 
Middle States and Maryland, November 28, 1914, pp. 4 seq.) 

11. Heuser, Fred J, W, College Entrance Examinations in German. 

48 : 217-226, October. 

A discussion of the present written examinations, which are 
defended. One form of question should, however, be exploited 
more, i.e., the living grammar type. 

The School Review 

12. Price, WiUiam R. One Cause of Poor Results in Modem Language 

Teaching. 22 : 98-102, February. 

The chief cause of poor results is due to the fact that teachers 
do not know the language they attempt to teach. Proves this 
by an exhibit of ludicrous letters written him by various teachers. 

13. Sachs, Jvlius, S. replies to this charge and maintains that P. has 

furnished a very powerful argument proving the inadequacy oi 
the methods prevailing in most colleges. 22 : 347, May. 

14. {fhettsch, Charles — Chairman,) A Syllabus for a Three-Year ffigh 

School Course in Grerman. (Presented at the German Section 
of the 25th Educational Conference at the University of Chicago, 
April 18, 1913.) 22 : 118-120, February. 

Outline as to reading, composition, and grammar. (Cf. The 
Revised Syllabus, 23 : 479-481, September, 1915.) 

15. Senger, Harry L. A (Comparison of the First-Year Courses in Latin 

and Grerman. 22 : 302-314, May. 
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A pessimistic view of the status and of the future of French in- 
struction in the United States. 

44. Handgchin, Charles Hart, Modem Language Instruction in Normal 

Schools. 21 : 694-696, December, 1913. 

Offers some data on Normal schools of the Central West and 
of the Northwest both as to teachers and methods. 

Die Neueren Sprachen 

45. BeU, Clair Hadyn, Report of my activity and observations as Ex- 

change Teacher at the Realgymnasium Musterschule, Frankfurt 
am Main. October-June, 1911-1912. 21 : 247-256, July, 1913. 
329-339, August, 1913. 

Appears in Educational Review, January, 1914, und^ the title: 
''Experiences of an American Exchange Teacher in Germany." 
Very illuminating and full of suggestions tat American teachers. 

Edtuxition 

46. Teeeon, Louie J, Oral Instruction in Modem Languages. 33 : 428- 

436, March, 1913. (Cf . a similar article in EdtuxUion, September, 
1912.) 

Writes in behalf of a " natural and rational method.'' (Cf . 
also 46a : Geddes and Tesson in Die Neueren Sprachen, August, 
1912, pp. 286-297.) Phonetics b the k^. 

Science 

47. Handschin, Charles Hart, On Methods in Teaching Modem Lan- 

guages. 37 : 600-602, April 18, 1913. 

A convincing scientific treatise on the psychology underlying 
the direct method with its multiple sense appeal. (Cf . Mention 
in Monatshefte 14 : 180.) 

Classical Weekly (N. Y.) 



48. Davidsen, H, C. 

49. Purin, Charles M. 

50. Handschin, Charles H. 

51. Almstedt, Hermann 

All four papers were written at the initiative of the editor by 
firm believers in the efficacy of the direct method As they rep- 



The Direct Method again. 6:154-157, 
March 29, 1913. 
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resent personal experiences^ they bear greater weight than mere 
academic discussions. 

Modem Language Bulletin 

62. 5iMW, William B. Our First Ten Years. 3 : 74r-81, November, 1913. 
An admirable account of the activities of the New England 
Modem Language Association from 1903-1913. 

53. Price, William R, Modem Language Instmction in the State of 

New York. 3 : 81-88, November, 1913. (Published by the^ 
New England Modem Language Association.) 

Is convinced of a ^'future" for modem languages in the State 
of New York. Believes heartily in most of the principles of the 
"Reform." 

The Pedagogical Seminary (Worcester, Mass.) 

54. McKee, Ralph H. Ancient vs. Modem Languages as a Preparation 

for En^^h. 20 : 45-47, March, 1913. 

Proves statistically for the University of Maine (1910-1912) 
that facts tend to destroy the belief in the omnipotence of Latin. 
(Cf. Handschin's Btdletin, p. 128, McKee.) 

GermanrAmerican Annals 

55. Learned, Marion D. Grerman in the Public Schools. April, 1913. 

Reprinted by the National German-American Alliance, 419 Wal- 
nut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 pp. 

Makes propaganda for the introduction of Grerman in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, chiefly from the viewpoint of culture. (Cf. 
Monatahefte, 14 : 188, for a review.) 

Compte Rendu du Congr^ de Langue el de LUUrature Franfaiee 

56. Snow, William B. Le But et les M^thodes, pp. 12-19. 

The aim should be service to the pupil; the method should 
follow the "reform." 

57. SwiggeU, Glen L. The Loss to Culture in the Use of the Direct 

Method, pp. 19-32. 

Confuses the Natural and the Direct Method. Endeavors to 
array culture vs. use. 

58. Price, William R. On the Choice of French Authors to be read in 

High School, pp. 33-43. (F6d£ration de TAlliance Eran^aiae, 
New York.) 
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27. Finletf, John H. The TVaining of Modem Language Teadiera. I : 

29-36, December. 

Submits a concrete plan for the special licensing of modem 
language teachers for the State of New Y<^ 

As State Conmiissioner of Educaticm his watds should be para^ 
mount. — ^Important. 

28. (Monteser, Frederidc^-Chairman,) Syllabus for Modem Fneign Lan- 

guages. 1 : 1&-28, November, and 1 : 46-^, January, 1915. 
Rqport of the CkHnmittee oa Syllabus and Examinaticms of the 
New York State Modem Language Association. 

In all essentials this ^Uabus is based up(m the one for New 
York City, 1911. A direct-method procedure b cogently pro- 
posed. 

BvUetin qf the High School Teachen^ AssociaHon qf New York City 

29. Jonaa, J, B. E. Fundamental Principles Determining the Sdection 

of Reading Texts in Modem Languages. 48 and 49 : 32-40, No- 
vember-December. 

Discusses tersely the impcnrtant requisites tat readmg. Gives 
a short bibliography, and a complete tabulation of the German 
texts now in use in the twenty-three hi^ schods of New Yoric 
City. 

(Cf. the writer's Richtlinien fOr die Auswahl des Lesestoffes; 
Monaishifte, 16 : 169-176, June, 1915, seq.; and BvUetin qf the 
N. Y. 8. M. L. A.—1: 65-67, March, 1915.) 

Books and Pamphlets 

30. Bageter-CoUine, E. W. Modem Languages. Chapter XI, pp. 424- 

445, in Principles cf Secondary Education, edited by Paul Monroe. 
MacmiUan, N. Y., 1914. S1.90. 

Treats sucdnctly the purpose, method, results of school work, 
and especially the place of modem languages in the curriculum 
both here and abroad, i.e., in Germany, France, and England. 
A limited list of good ref er^ces completes the wdl-written chapter. 

31. BloomfiM, Leonard. An Introduction to the Study of lianguage. 

Holt, N. Y., 1914. $1.75. 

Chapter IX, pp. 292-306, on the Teaching of Languages, is of 
particular importance to the practical teacher. B. advocates 
unreservedly the direct method, which is in absolute harmony 
with true language acquisition.— The other nine chapters are 
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likewise of scientific value. (Cf . School Review, 23 : 57-58^ for a 
review.) 

2. BuUer, Nicholaa Murray. Annual Report of President Butler, Co- 

lumbia University, November 2. 54 pp. 

Of most vital interest are Dr. Butler's ideas on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching, pp. 19-24, which is trenchantly criticised by 
him; then especially on Instruction in the Modem Languages, 
pp. 28-29. The climax of his scathing arraignment is capped by 
this sentence: ' The man who cannot speak and write Fr^ch and 
German does not know French and Grerman.'' Recommends 
that all advanced instruction, including Spanish (and Italian), be 
conducted in the foreign tongue. — ^A remarkable document in 
every respect: an educational classic 

3. Handschin, Charles H. The Facilities for Graduate Instruction in 

Modem Languages in the United States. Miami University 
Publications, Oxford, Ohio, May, 1914. 97 pp. 25c. 

This significant bulletin is, so to speak, an American Who's 
Who in Graduate Modem Language Work. (Almost one-third 
of the names figure in Who's Who in America,) It is authentic 
and full of useful statistical information. The following infer- 
ences may be drawn from the more than 250 personal sketches 
(twelve are those of women), representing forty-two institutions 
of graduate calibre: 

Graduate courses in philology and literary history are well 
represented and can nowadays be taken in all reputable American 
universities. Other subjects, however, that have a direct bearing 
upon professional equipment, are wofully neglected, as they are 
apparently regarded as intraders, or as not scholarly (?) enough. 
To wit: (1) Phonetics — an absolutely essential apparatus — ^is 
given as a graduate course by only fifteen instructors, of whom 
nine are in Grermanics and six in Romance languages. (2) A 
course in Methods of Teaching is offered by just nine professors, 
five of whom are in (jerman, and four in Romanics. To put it 
differently: there are but four institutions that offer graduate 
courses both in phonetics and in methodology. (3) Realia, as a 
special subject, is taught in only three universities by four dif- 
ferent men. (4) Current Publications as a course is offered in 
just two schools. Romance Languages show not a single course 
in either Realien or Current Publications. 

This is a serious indictment of our Graduate Schods, and, un- 
doubtedly, accounts for many a charge of ineflkient preparation 
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OD the part of the tndier. Our universities oui^t to Kaluse that 
mastory of subject matter and form should go hand in hand. 
(Cf . Educational Renew, 45 : 95-96, for a review.) 

34. Krauae, Carl A. Ubor die BefiMmmethode in Amerika, Vier Vor- 

trige, gdialten w&hrend der Marburger Perienkurae 1914. liffiit 
einon Begieitwwt von Max Walter. Ehrert, Marbarg, 1914. 
Vm + 67pp. 40c. (Scribnor's, N. Y., or G. E. Stedut & Co., 
N.Y.) 

Conteots: (1) Introductory and Ronundation. (2) Grammar. 
(3) Syllalu and KTamJnarions. (4) America's Conteibution to 
Modem Language Methodology. 

(Cf. Reviews, e.g., in: The Sdiool Remew: 23 : 275-276; Mo- 
fuOshrfte : 16 : 198; Die Neueren 8praeken : 23 : 177-180.) 

35. dker, Tkomae E, Suggestions and Bef erences for Modom Language 

Teadiers. UfMenUy qf lUmoie BvUeHn, Vol. 12, Nd 12, No- 
vember 23, 52 pp. 

The valuaUe report purpwts to be a nudeiis lor an Lif orma- 
ti(m Bureau for Modem Language Teadiers in the State of 
Illinois. These topics are thorou^y covered: (1) The Training 
of the Teachar; (2) The Teacher in the CIa8»-Room; (3) The 
Teacher Outside the Qasa-Rooou The last page indudes a w(»d 
on examinations. 

Result : Thb ccmdusion maiy be f airiy drawn* Of late prac- 
tically every writer oa the subject is in favor of a direct method 
of teaching Modem Languages in the United States; The Reform 
has carried the day. 

Names cf Avthors (alphabetically arranged) 

*Bagster-ColIins, E. W., (b), 30. Finley, Jdm H., 27. 

Ballard, Anna W., 9. Fischer, Walther, 2L 

*BeIl, Clair Hadyn, 8. *Geddes, Jr., James, (c). 

*BloomfieId, Leonard, 31. (Gvoettsch, Charles), 14. 

Bovee, Arthur G., 17a. Hall, G. Stanley, 22. 

Brown, John Franklin, 25. *Handachin, Chariea H., 33. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, 32. *Harvey, William A., 10. 

Camith, W. H., (a). *Hess, John A., 7. 

Churchman, Philip H., 18. Heuaer, Fred. J. W., 11. 

Decker, Winfred C, 26. Hdzwarth, Charles, 16. 

Delamarre, Louis, 23. Jonas, J. B. K, 29. 
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Eayser, Carl R, 24. (Monteser, Frederick), 28. 

Kenngott, A., 17. Oliver, Thomas E., 35. 

Kock, Henry E., 4. •Price, William R., 3, 12. 

Koller, Armin H., 1. *Sacli8, Julius, 13. 

*Krause, Carl A., 5, 34. Senger, Harry L., 15. 

Mensel, Ernst H., 2, 20. Stewart, Caroline T., 6. 

Young, Charles E., 19. 

* The asterisk indicates mention in the previous bibliography. 
(Any addenda, or material for indusion in further bibliographies, will 
be gratefully received.) 



The Walter-Krause German Series 

— — 1— ^^-^— — ■^-^ — ^— ■■' I— — ^— ■— — » 

Beginners' German 

By Dr. Max Walter, Director of the Musterschule, Frank- 
f ort-on-Main, and Dr. CARL A. KRAUSE, Head of the 
Department of Modem Languages in Jsunaica High 
School, New York City, and Lecturer in New York 
University. 

Price $1.00 

This is the basic book of the Walter-Krause German 
Series. It contains forty-six carefully developed lessons, fol- 
lowed by selections for reading, passages of connected 
English prose for composition work, the essentials of Ger-r 
man grammar, a group of the best-known German songs 
with music, a full vocabulary, cmd a map of Germcmy. 

This book embodies the best features of the direct 
method, which has made Dr. Walter famous, skilfully 
worked out to fit the needs of American schools. It is 
noteworthy in these respects : 

1. Oral work is insistecl on from the outset 

2. After the preliminary lessons, reading is made the centre of instnictioii. 

3. Drill in writing German accompanies the oral work and the reading 

exercises. 

4. Grammar is taught inductively. 

5. The building up of a working vocabulary is emphasized systematically* 

6. A German atmosphere is carefully maintained throughout the booL 

More than six hundred German teachers representing 
the best teaching of German in America have by test foimd 
this inspiring book the most useful text-book for beginners. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 



The Walter-Krause German Series 
First German Reader 

By Dr. Max Walter* Director of the Musterachule, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, and Dr. CARL A. KRAUSE, Head of die 
Depcutment of Modem Languages in Jamaica High 
School, New York City, and Lecturer in New Yoxk 
University. 

Price 90 cenb 

Hiis is based, like the " BEGINNERS* GERMAN," upon 
the direct method skilfully worked out to meet die needs 
of American schools. It contains fifty selections for read- 
ing, with illustrations cuid accompanying questions and 
material for drill, carefully graded so as to develop the stu- 
dent's vocabulaiy and to assist him in obtaining a masteiy 
of the language. Following these are fifteen additional 
selections of a more general character for supplementary 
reading, after which are included a number of well-known 
German songs with music, an abstmct of German gx^on- 
mar in German, complete grammatical tables, and a full 
vocabulary. The book is made more attractive and useful 
by twelve full-page illustrations and a map of Germany. 

Some noteworthy features of the FIRST GERMAN 
READER 



1. Its plan is simple and the material is carefully grailed to meet the 

needs of the average class-room. 

2. Direct drill for oral and written work accompanies each of the reading 

exercises. 

3. The building up of a working vocabulary is emphasized systematically, 

4. A true German atmosphere is maintained throughout the book. 

5. It stimulates the pupil's interest and develops real reading ability. 

The FIRST GERMAN READER will, therefore, at- 
tract the attention of truly progressive teachers of German 
in America. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO ,j^J 
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